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** When wiU the aneient onrse be stiU'd, that weighs 
Upon our house ? Some nu)cking demon sports 
With every new-formed hope, nor envioos leaves 
One hour of joy. So near the haven smiled— 
So smooth the treacherous main— secure I deem'd 
My happiness; the storm was lulled ; and bright 
In evening's lustre gleamed the sunny shore : 
Then through the placid air the tempest sweeps, 
And bears me to the roaring surge again I" 
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THE HOUSE OF ELMORE. 



INTRODUCTION. 



Beminiscenoes of the past seldom bring 
bitterness to our wandering memories. With 
most men there is allied with such -like 
recollections, a sad, sweet, holy calmness, that 
teaches the lessons of content and love ; that 
hallows forms over which the dark curtain has 
long since dropped ; that passes over bygone 
griefs, misfortunes, and regrets so lightly, that 
they become fair mental resting-places ; that re- 
conciles us to the great home-losses, the house- 
hold gaps for ever blank and void, pointing at the 
same time to the doctrine of resignation from 
the pages of the Book. Such men I can envy. 

VOL. I. B 



2 THE HOUSE OF ELMORE. 

My father was a lach man and a proud one. 
At the time of which I write, he had scarcely 
reached his nine and thirtieth year, and his 
wife, and my mother, was twelve years his 
junior. He had led her to the altar a bride 
of sixteen summers, and time had not blunted 
the first romance of his attachment, nor made 
him less of a worshippejr. 

The remembrance of the home in which he 
lived (a mansion overlooking the west-end 
parks), would not be so strongly engraven on 
my mind, were it not for the shame that fell 
upon the name of Elmore there. The ban 
and interdict laid upon recurrence to. that 
home, served but the more indelibly to fix its 
lasting impression on me; strengthened as it 
was by the great blot on my father's honour — 
the lasting change in my father's life. 

From the time that my parents set forth 
upon their marriage pilgrimage, they lived for 
society and pleasure, and the present was the 
sole study — ^the single idol at which the knee 
was bent. There was no future in their 
anticipations ;. the world was before them, and 
they could enjoy it with their riches — ^there 
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was little bound to them, for my father was 
ranked as one of the wealthiest commoners in 
England. 

There were four children to bless my 
father's marriage. Gilbert, the eldest bom, a 
tail, pale boy, of ten years old, with thought^ 
fhl dark eyes and long black hair; myself, 
two years his junior; Edward, a blue-eyed, 
golden-ringletted child, of some six year&; and 
my sister Agnes, twin sister of my younger 
brother, and the flower of the flock. 

We saw but little of our parents ; strict 
devotees to fashion, and ever with the glitter- 
ing crowd, they left us to our nurses and our 
governess, and, assured of our comfort, looked 
for content beyond the hearth. A few light 
words, some stray kisses and endearments now 
and then, sufficed to assure us that we had 
father and mother living, and that was all. 

But the dawning of a great change came 
upon this unprofitable existence, and dimmed 
the brilliant vista on which my father's gaze 
was ever fixed. 

By and bye, my father came more often to 
our rooms, and sat longer with us, and took 

b2 
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greater interest in our stadies and occupations. 
Sometimes he wonld gather us round his 
knees, and teach us firom the great storehouse 
of his own learning, and linger with us till the 
servants came to summon him. But he was 
changed. There was not that firee, careless 
look upon his liandsome &ce — the colour had 
faded somewhat from it, and was, eren to our 
childish observation, lined with anxiety, and 
often haggard. 

Amongst the frequent guests at our house, 
one was particularly remarkable — a Sir William 
Ashford — a fine-looking man of about thirty 
years of age. My father had had only one 
friend, to whom he was particularly attached, 
and he had lately gone abroad; therefore, 
Sir William Ashford came more prominently 
into view, and the house seemed never free 
from him. 

With all but my father he was a great 
favourite. He brought me and my brothers 
costly books and expensive toys, and Agnes 
aiticles of more delicate workmanship ; and 
took an interest in us, and paid us consider- 
ably more attention than is due from the man 
to the child. 
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In those quiet evenings, of which we had 
SO few, we looked forward to the arrival of Sir 
William with some anxiety, and watched from 
the windows for his coming carriage. 

To my mother — my beautiful and graceful 
mother — he was the soul of chivalrous gal- 
lantry ; and it was this rapt devotion that, 
beginning by slow degrees, and gaining ground, 
had attracted the notice of my father. 

There was nothing to cause a decided sus- 
picion, or to aflford a pretext to break off his 
acquaintance, and yet there was a marked 
attention which did not seem to displease my 
mother, and which began to prey upon her 
husband. 

Then there was a quarrel — ^the first quarrel 
— ^between our parents ; and I stole down, 
with my brother Gilbert, to the door of the 
room, and stood tremblingly there, listening to 
the deep voice of my father, and the softly 
reproachful answers from my mother, and 
afraid to enter. The storm passed over, and 
they were friends again ; and my father came 
less to our rooms for a few weeks, and Sir 
William Ashford was more attentive than ever 
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to my mother, and more kind to her children. 
Then, there were more quarrels, and more 
reconciliations, and still he came, and still my 
mother received him graciously, as if in gentle 
defiance to my father's wish. 

There came a December night, when there 
were more guests, more music, feasting, danc* 
ing in the house, than I had ever known. It 
was after one of those reconciliations before 
alluded to, and also the anniversary of my 
parents' wedding-day. Upon such occasions 
as these — and on these alone — my father had 
a peculiar wish to see his children mingliLg 
with the guests. At no other time were we 
suffered to know anything of the great people 
that came to the house to join in fiSte and ball, 
save what we could learn by ourselves from 
the servants, or by stolen observations taken at 
half-open doors. But each anniversary of the 
day he married pretty Agnes Witherby, he 
set aside all rules of fashion, and courted and 
treated his boys and girl as principal guests. 
*' Surely, they have a right to participate in 
the festivities of the occasion," he would say 
with a laugh, " and my heart cannot deny the 
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Mttle rogues." We counted the days and weeks 
that intervened between his first promise and 
the realization of the event, which^ in itself, 
was indeed a golden night. 

On this particular evening it was a grander 
night than usual ; there were more guests — 
an ambassador or two^a sprinkling of mem- 
bers of Parliament and their wives, ^d more 
than one peer of the realm. Sir William 
Ashford had been invited, but had not accepted 
the invitation, neither had he responded to it ; 
but there was my Aunt Witherby, a sister of 
my mother, and a very important personage 
indeed. 

I can remember the sensation which my 
doll of a sister Agnes created, as, perfectly 
self-possessed, she paraded the rooms like a 
queen of the fauies, at the least. 
' There were many covert smfles at pretty 
Aggy exchanged between the guests, and my 
aunt rounded her eyes in mute astonishment, 
when she clambered to the vacant seat by her 
side, and puzzled the woman of the world {a 
woman not easily puzzled either) with her 
questions and replies. They were not childish 
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questions, neither were they suggested by a 
premature oldness of thought; they were 
satirical, and critical, and bold, and my aunt 
shuddered once or twice, and sniflTed at her 
bouquet, to hide her embarrassment. 

I sketch this scene and these characters in 
mere outline — parts are to me, of course, 
faint and indistinct ; but many of these guests 
— ^figures passing dimly behind the screen — 
may come into the daylight with the fixture 
record of my life. 

The fSte was in its full glory, when my 
mother was observed to leave her partner 
abruptly, and sink upon a chair, faint and 
exhausted. Ere my father could reach her 
side she was in a swoon. 

The dance was abruptly broken off, and 
the guests crowcfed round her, and came fly- 
ing towards the point of interest with glasses 
of water, wine, and smelling salts. She soon 
recovered, but complaining still of faintness, 
was led by my father fi'om the room, he 
tenderly solicitous of every step. 

" Continue the dancing," she murmured ; 
" I will return presently ; this oppressive feel- 
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ing will soon be gone. It is the heat, I 
think." 

In less than a quarter of an hour my father 
returned, with the tidings that she was better, 
but too faint to make her re-appearance so 
quickly after her nervous attack. 

Agnes glided from the ball-room, and came 
back again, and sat beside me on a couch. 

" I have been to see mamma." 

" I hope she is better, Aggy ?'' 

" Oh ! much better ; but her head aches 
so, she tells me. I wonder why she kissed 
me to-night, when I went up to her room, 
and why she cried so bitterly?" 

" Did she cry^ Agnes ?" 

"Yes, Luke." 

" That's strange." 

"Well — perhaps it is — ^but let us sit here 
and watch the dancers. I wish we could dance, 
Luke. Mamma says we are too young to 
learn, but shall when we are old enough. I 
am sure I am quite old enough to dance — 
don't you think so, Luke?" 

But I was thinking of my mother. 

My father went out again and came back 
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apologismg for Mrs. Elmore, who was stiD 
suffering from a violent headache, which he 
regretted to say would incapacitate her from 
rejoining the party. My father did not quit 
his guests for some hours, and strove to make 
amends for the absence of the hoste&s by the 
polite Attention of the host. 

It was nearly one o*ek)ck, when, watching 
his opportunity, he stole away to see after the 
health of his dear Agnes, and left the company 
waltzing gaily round. 

The hour was late, and the carriages were 
locked in masses without, and the torches of 
linkboys were flaring to and fro in the dark 
night. 

" This is my favourite waltz,'' said Agnes, 
to Gilbert and Edward, who came toward us 
arm-in-arm> " now sit still and listen. This is 
the * Honeymoon Waltz,' Gilbert." 

The 'waltz proceeded, tiie dance seemed -to 
grow more ftuious rather than to flag, the 
music crashed from the fiirther end of the 
room, the w«ltzers spun rapidly past, when 
the door opened, and my father stood on the 
threshold. 
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lie was not remarked at first save by our- 
selves — and we looked from one to the other 
inquiringly, and held our breath in mute sus- 
pense and horror. There he stood, so ghastly 
white — ^with eyes so fixed and vacant, and 
mouth unnaturally distorted, making no effort 
to approach further into the room. A young 
officer and his partner were first caught by his 
wild appearance, and stopped suddenly — 
another pair, attracted by the intensity of their 
gaze, halted abruptly also— then another and 
another — ^then a scream from more than one 
lady — then the whole mass of dancers still and 
terrified. The band ceased playing, and all 
eyes were turned towards the door. 

"What is the matter, Elmore?'* cried a 
dozen friendly voices. 

" Matter?" he answered vaguely. 

" What is it — what is it ?" enquired others, 
and more than one shrieked out, " Don't go 
near him!" 

My father walked slowly into the room, the 
guests shrinking back and making way. 

" Pray continue the dance ; I disturb you !" 
he said, hurriedly ; " nothing has happened ; 
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I am well — ^very well. Where is Sir William ? 
Let us have some more lights ! Nothing has 
happened — nbthing has happened," he re- 
peated, looking wildly round ; " continue the 
dance, fox God's sakel Don't mind me, I 
am well — only my head — my head keeps 
swelling so. Mrs. Witherby — ^will you favour 
me with your hand for the next dance? — 
nothing has bap—" 

He stopped, and, pressing his hands to his 
temples, gave vent to such a prolonged yell of 
madness, that on each face came the pallor of 
the dead. Another instant, and he was sur- 
rounded by his friends, and bom shrieking 
from the room, and all was tumult and confu- 
sion in the house. 

He was carried to his bed a maniac, and 
we four children were left in the deserted ball- 
room, strewn with music-leaves, stray gloves 
and ribbons, motherless and disgraced. 
• * * « 

If the fabled wonders of the Eastern Magi 
were not all creations of a subtle brain, and 
we could look into their magic crystals and 
witness — standing within enchanted circles, 
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or girded by belts, the power of which is illi- 
mitable and potent — the lives we might have 
followed, the pursuits we might have led, the 
faces that might have bee^ bent over us ; — 
gazing at the ambition of a life hanging by a 
single hair, waiting a word, a glance, a move- 
ment of our own ; looking at the future as it 
might have been mapped out to us, and which 
we, groping onwards with the blind, pass by in 
search of darkness ; watching the quicksands 
in our path, and following no meteors that 
lead to ignorance and follies ; preparing for 
the sorrows that are to come, the friends we 
are to shake hands with and pass by on the 
road ; meetiag the enemies that are to thwart 
those projects on which we build our hopes and 
prayed for their fulfilment ; — ^if we could do 
this, we might learn many a lesson of content, 
for what is marked out for us must be good. 

Still, with the knowledge of what my life 
has been, and what incidents, shifting as 
the coloured glasses of the schoolboy's toy, 
have mingled with it, and with the careers 
of those I loved, the thought is ever with 
me what would have been my progress — ^what 
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friends should I have had, destdnies to meet, 
difficulties to encoonter, and hopes to strive 
for — had I lived on as my childhood began — 
had mj guilty mother never left the blight 
upon the hearth, or my father never fled 
that society which once he lived for and made 
his study o^ but with his riches braved the 
world in that home where his fond heart 
was wrecked ? 



BOOK I. 
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CHAPTER I. 

A MAN OF IMPULSE. 

There is a pleasant sea-side town called 
Whamby, on the English coast. One mile 
from Whamby — ^which was in itself, at the time 
I write, but a nest of houges buried between 
white, giant-like cliffs, that flanked it right 
and left — stood my father's house, a dark red- 
brick mansion embosomed within a thick plan- 
tation leading to the very verge of the cliff. 
There was not a habitation between it and 
Wharnby — ^it stood alone, exposed to the how- 
ling winds that came rushing and roaring from 
the sea on tempestuous nights, making every 
window rattle in its casement. There were 
extensive garden grounds, a miniature lake, 

VOL. I. c 
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a large park well stocked with deer, shrubberies, 
preserves, — everything indicative of the taste 
of an English gentleman ; and yet standing 
perched on the summit of the white crag, with 
the black trees nodding over its roof, it pre- 
sented 4, gloomy, desolate appearance. There 
were some lovely views from the top windows 
of the house ; — looking inland there was to be 
seen a fine undulating country, of wood and 
dale, and broad field golden with com, green 
with meadow pasture, purple with the clover, 
which stretched for miles on either side, and 
was intersected here and there by a winding 
chalky road. Looking seaward there was one 
vast expanse of green waves, over which oc- 
casionally glided a solitary fishing-smack or 
row-boat. The coast was a dangerous one, and 
ships of heavy burden and deep draught, were 
warned from the hidden rocks and quicksands 
lurking near the tempting land, and by light- 
house and floating beacons were shown that 
Wharnby was no resting-place- by night. 
Despite these precautions, many a shipwreck 
in the fierce winter months occurred off the 
coast, many a gun of distress caused me and 
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. my brothers to look up with meaning and terri- 
fied looks from our studies, and watch the pale 
face of our father as he sat reading by the fire. 
Many a time have we gone down to the cliff's 
edge, -and gazed over at the battered vessel, 
struggling with the surging waves, like a living 
thing, for life. 

It was only a scene of danger like a wreck 
that could tempt my fitther out of his usual 
cold demeanour — an icy kind of sternness and 
an immobility of visage which stood ever m 
contrast to his black, restless, eyes that shifted 
from one object to another — ^from sons to 
daughter, and daughter to sons— ^fifty times 
within the hour. So terribly impassive was 
his accustomed manner, so little interest did he 
take in any passing thing or any childish action 
we might do, that there was a relief in even 
the sound of the minute guns booming over 
the great waste, for then he was interested, 
anxious, and more natural. He was the only 
teacher of myself and brothers, a severe yet 
good preceptor, and we learned of him rapidly 
and welL It was a curious sight to witness 
our studies every morning, in a long, low, 

c 2 
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ceilinged room, commanding a partial glimpse 
of the sea from a comer window. My brother 
Gilbert was as grave and sedate as his sire ; 
whilst Edward and I^ less considerate and re- 
flective, were constantly meeting with harsh 
reproo& for our inattention. So partial 
was my father to his teachings — his only occu- 
pation — ^that he ofl;en prolonged them beyond 
the allotted period of time, much to the dissa- 
tisfaction of his children, which was expressed 
on the part of my younger brother and myself 
by restless motions on our seats, and loud 
whispers to each other. 

One day, after being detained fully two hours 
over our usual time, we were reluctantly dis- 
missed — a detention the more annoying to me, 
as I had been anticipating the launch of a 
toy -boat from the sands, and the tide had 
risen during the delay, I gave vent to my 
displeasure by muttering discontent, as I saun- 
tered through the park with Gilbert and 
Edward. 

" Never mind, Luke," said Edward, as he 
ran by my side, with his light ringlets dancing 
over his shoulders ; " to-morrow will do, 
won't it?" 
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" We must make it do, it seems," I grum- 
bled. 

Gilbert walked by my side for several 
minutes without speaking; then he laid his 
hand on my arm, and, giving me an impres- 
sive look, said — 

" You would wish to have more playtime, 
Luke?" 

" Of course I would." 

" But our work-time is the happiest period 
of our father's life, Luke," said he; "I am 
only eleven years old, but I can see that. He 
is fond of teaching us ; it is his only pleasure. 
More playtime do you wish now, brother ?" 

" I— I— why, no." 

" That's right ; I feel tired myself very 
often — especially over the Latin and Greek — 
but I do not show it ; it pains him." 

Profiting by the hint, I never attempted a 
sign of rebellion again, and my father ex- 
pounded and elaborated without a dissentient 
look. 

About this time our household was enli- 
vened by a fresh face — a rosy-cheeked, 
motherly-looking woman, who came in answer 
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to flu advertisement far housekeeper, and on 
whom my fitther munediatdj dedded. She 
was about fifty yean of age, and had two 
song out at sea, concemmg whom she was 
continually narrating anecdotes, to which we 
boys sometimes listened, my aster paid but 
little attention, and my &ther heard with a 
stoical gravity, never disturbed by any asto- 
nishing turn the narrative might take. 

Mrs. Higson was a very chatty lady, fiill of 
ghost stories, and gifted with a keen appreci- 
ation of the marvellous ; exceedingly nervous 
after dark, and subject to spasmodic jumps at 
nothing ; but, withal, she was a valuable addi- 
tion to the household — an honest, trustworthy 
old soul, and a God-send to the sons of 
Elmore. My father required no fashionable 
attendants now. There was a governess, 
who called every day, and took Agnes under 
her especial care — a short, prim lady of forty, 
very learned in the sciences, deep in the 
mysteries of grammar, and rules for chaste 
deportment, and an accomplished pianiste, 
under whose tuition Agnes profited and pro- 
gressed, despite the repeated reports of Miss 
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Bemcastle to the parent, on divers subjects 
connected with Miss Ehnore's conduct. 

We had no guests at ^The Rest/ as my 
father had christened his retreat, upon our 
first arrival at Whamby. Numerous letters 
came daily, to all of which my father replied 
not ; then they grew scarce, and more scarce, 
and finally dropped altogether. 

There were many letters, written evidently 
by one person, that were the last to cease. The 
address, the only portion that came beneath 
our vision, was in a fine, small hand, as clear 
and sharp as if it had been engraved. These 
letters followed one another, day after day, 
pertinaciously. My father would read them, 
appear agitated, and, after a re-perusal, tear 
them into the smallest fi*agments before he 
trusted the pieces fi'om his hand; but he 
never hazarded a comment concerning them, 
and they finally ceased, after lingering some 
time beyond the others. When they came 
no more, my father used to stand at the 
window looking on the drive, till the post- 
hour had gone by. It was evident that he 
missed the epistles to which he had never 
returned a single line. 
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Having attempted to give a picture of my 
father's home, and of his pursuits and ours, 
I commence my story four years from the 
date which made my father a changed man, 
and altered the whole tenor of our lives. 

One evening, early in December, we formed 
a family group in the dark wainscoted sitting- 
room, the panels glowing with the roaring 
fire, which Mrs. Higson had given a final stir 
to, and departed. My father's favourite seat 
was an old-fashioned leathern chair, studded 
thickly with brass nails ; and herein he was 
ensconced on the evening mentioned, pale, 
silent, thoughtful, with his long black hair (he 
wore it nearly touching his shoulders) hanging 
over his white, but puckered forehead; his 
thin hand, marked with dark veins of unusual 
thickness, buried within its masses, and afford- 
ing a support to his weary, aching head. 
Thus would my father sit for hours, with his 
shifting restless gaze, so peculiar to him now, 
with his finely cut lips unnaturally compressed, 
and full of those bitter thoughts which he took 
a wild, morbid pleasure in recalling and in 
fostering, and yet which made him draw in his 
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breath and writhe as with sudden pain. My 
brothers and myself were employed in dili- 
gently working at our tasks for the morrow, 
by the light of two wax candles, in massive 
silver candlesticks which my father particu- 
larly prized as the work of a great artist, 
whose name is a household word amongst us. 
Agnes was not with us at the time, and the 
light music of the piano from an adjoining 
room told of her employment. 

" Is that wind ?" asked my father, suddenly 
breaking in upon a silence of above an hour's 
duration. 

We listened, and the heavy, smothered roll 
of the tempest was heard sounding in the 
distance. 

" It sounds seaward," said Gilbert. 

" God help those at sea, then !" said my 
father, " for there will be a heavy storm to- 
night.'' 

In a few minutes there were signs of his 
prediction being shortly verified : the wind 
increased in sound, and roared and plunged, 
and made strange noises round the house, 
whilst, with every luD, the lively music from 
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the next room came in as an accompaziir 
ment. 

" What a curions child !" he half muttered 
to himself; ^^ had I been alone at that age, 
upon such a night as this, I should have died 
with fnght." 

" ^SSJ is ^0 coward, is she, father ?" asked 
Gilbert, looking up, and glad of a pretext to 
engage him in conversation. 

" Too brave 1" he murmured ; ** I wish she 
were more like a child ; but, then, jou are all 
strange children." 

" Strange !" cried I, attempting a laugh ; 
" how do you make us out strange, papa ?" 

He did not answer: he had resumed his 
old brooding demeanour, and neither our 
voices, nor the music in the house, nor the 
increasing fiiry of the wind, had more effect 
upon him, than if he had been a marble image. 

The storm gathered— the wind howled — ^the 
casements rattled, like peals of musketry — 
and the whole house seemed rocking in the 
tempest Suddenly, across his pallid features, 
passed a remarkable change : a crimson flush 
mounted to his cheeks— his teeth ground toge- 
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ther — Im hands clenched — and he leaped from 
the chau*; crying — ^* Tell her to stop — Tell her 
to stop; in the name of God ! Agnes ! Agnes! 
Agnes !'' 

The music suddenly ceased — little feet came 
pattering along the passage— -the door opened, 
and my sister, white with fright, ran into the 
room. 

" Oh ! what has happened, papa ? " she 
cried — " what is it ? " 

" Agnes Elmore," said my father, grasping 
her fiercely by the wrist, "where did you 
learn that music ?" 

"Which, papa?" 

" The last— the— the '' 

" The waltz, father ?" she inquired. 

" Ay, the waltz," — with a shudder. 

"It has been in my music-book a long 
while — a very long while, papa," said she — 
" I played it over with Miss Bemcastle this 
morning." 

" Go and fetch it." 

As she went out of the room, he flung him- 
self back in the chair, griping one hand within 
the other 
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Edward sat still, with his blue eyes fixed 
upon him ; but Gilbert crossed to his side, and 
cried — ^* Are you ill, papa ? — are you ill ?" 

"No, my boy — there, go on with your 
tasks. Well?" 

Agnes re-entered with the music-book. 

" This is it." 

It was a handsome book — ^its leaves radiant 
with gold, and its covers richly gilt morocco ; 
but my father tore ruthlessly fi*om it about 
half a dozen leaves, and thrust them on the 
fire. 

" ' Honeymoon Waltz !' — mocking words, 
coined by a devil," he cried — " there is your 
fitting place 1 Agnes, as you love your father, 
or his word, never play that waltz again — 
even when I am away fi'om here, or dead. 
It is an insult to my memory — ^it is a curse — 
it is a brand — ^a burning iron on my soul I" 

" Because " began Agnes, shrinking 

from him in his vehemence, but keeping her 
large eyes fixed upon his face. 

" Because it was played on a night about 
four years ago, when a guilty woman broke 
my heart, and crushed all hope and love. 
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Because everTthing associated with that 
Tfoman is accursed to me in my disgrace. 
Because you have never had a mother worthy 
of the name — a name which if even one of you 
muttered in your sleep^ would make me hate 
you all my life. You will understand me' 
better when you grow older, children. Un- 
derstand me sufficiently enough now to know 
that her name is lost, her home is gone, and 
such things as that waltz belong but to the 
past, and madden me by recollection." 

He had hardly ceased speaking, when the 
bell at the lodge was heard to ring loudly. 

We listened — ^a ftirious gust of wind fol- 
lowed — and then the bell rang again. 

"Where's Johnson?" asked my father. — 
" Is he not down at the lodge ?" 

Johnson, our lodge-keeper, a feeble old 
man, whose office was a sinecure — ^there being 
but few calls upon his attention at ' The Rest ' 
— knocked without. 

" Come in." 

" There's — ^there's a ring, Mr. Elmore." 

" I know it," said my father, briefly — 
*^ that is the third peal. Listen !" 
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The bell rang for the third time. 

" Who can it be ?" said Johnson, with an 
anxious look at my father. 

" Go and see/' was the laconic rejoinder. 

Johnson — ^whose nerves had been somewhat 
shaken by a wild legend of Mrs. Higson's, 
concernmg a wandering spirit, supposed to have 
been formerly in the corporeal possession of an 
old fisherman who was found drowned on the 
sands many years ago, and which spirit was 
addicted to nocturnal meanderings with a net 
and top-boots — slowly took his departure, not 
at all reconciled in mind to a walk down the 
long avenue, as far as the lodge gates, in the 
darkness and the wind. 

"There must be some mistake," said I, 
hazarding a conjecture. 

"Probably;" replied my father, "there are 
few visitors — and we want few. We have no 
Mends, and I know none worth the having." 

It was some time before Johnson made his 
re-appearance, which he did with an important 
air and a bustling manner, indicative of news. 

" If you please, Mr. Elmore, it's Mr. Sil- 
vemot." 
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" I do not know Mr, Silvemot ; send him 
away/' 

" But— but— Mr. Elmore— sir— '' 

"But what?'' 

" Mr. Silvemot's the rector of the parish." 

"What of that?" 

" You don't mean to send him, away, sir !" 

" I am busy — ^I am ill ; another time." 

Johnson, very ill at ease, shuffled towards 
the door, halted on the threshold, and 
scratched his head. 

"I made sure on your seeing him, Mr. 
Elmore," he stuttered, " and so he's in the 
parlour, along with the globes." 

" Blunderer 1 " cried my parent, his eyebrows 
lowering, "show thcman in." 

"It may be something of importance, 
papa," I said. 

"Importance, Luke !" said my father, with 
a half bitter laugh, that told how little 
importance the world and its doings had for 
his deadened mind. 

"Mr. Silvemot!" 

Holding the door wide to admit the rector, 
Johnson announced the coming of the stranger, 
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whose peculiar appearance took us all by sur* 
prise, and even half roused my father from his 
apathy. He was a little, dwarfish man, hardly 
five feet in height, perfectly well made, and of 
good figure, with a pale, wrinkled face, little 
grey eyes shining through the glasses of gold- 
mounted spectacles, and black, stubbly hair 
that stood on end and looked implacably wiry. 
His white cravat had experienced the effects 
of the fierce wind, and the neat tie was close 
under his ear, whilst his black coat, being 
fastened to the throat by the wrong button 
and the right buttonhole, made this little per- 
sonage present a figure more fit for a farce, 
than for the representative of the church of 
Whamby. His age at this period did not 
exceed two-and-thirty years; but the first 
impressions made upon us by his deeply lined 
face, was that he was a venerable son of the 
clergy, whose years were verging upon two 
score and ten at least. 

He advanced towards my father with a 
very gracefiil bow, and extended his hand. 

Appearing not to observe the fiiendly 
gesture, my father, pointing to a chair, said — 
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*' Be seated, Mr. Silvemot. If your business 
be of that importance that my children " 

"Not at all," hastily said the diminutive 
rector, persisting in standing before my sire 
¥rith outstretched hand ; ^' not at all. I hope 
I see you well, sir." 

My father, forced to place his hand in that 
of the stranger's, did so with a marked cold- 
ness that apparently had no effect upon him. 

" Mr. Elmore," said he, coolly taking off a 
pair of india-rubber over-shoes, and standing 
them in the fender at ^ remote distance fix>m 
the fire, " you are, perhaps, slightly astonished 
at my visit?" 

" Truly I did not anticipate so unexpected 
a pleasure^'' with a marked emphasis on the 
last word. 

"Mr. Elmore," said the rector, seating 
himself, " I am a child of impulse. Through- 
out my life I have been actuated by impulse, 
subjected by it to commit actions which I 
have sometimes bitterly regretted ; but, truly, 
I have no strong command or control over 
myself. 1 became a rector through impulse, 
sir. I was intended for the army," — drawing 
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himself up stiffly, — " or the navy, or the bar. 
I liked the army — ^intended to choose the 
anny, sir, when one day impulse mastered me. 
Why not the church ? I asked myself. The 
next day, sir, I was at Cambridge." 

He paused, but my father made no com- 
ment. 

^^ Impulse has brought me hither to-night. 
When you first settled at this retreat, many 
friends — ^my parents amongst the rest — called. 
You did not see them. I did not consider 
that strictly courteous ; — however, no matter. 
I grieved to see that neither yourself nor 
children attended divine service at Whamby 
Church, and I felt for you, sir. To-night, 
I was sitting alone at my vicarage (for I am 
a bachelor), when I thought of ^ The Kest ' on 
the cliff. Impulse immediately laid a fierce 
hold upon me. ^ I'll go and see Mr. Elmore,' 
I said. I started off, lost my umbrella, and 
nearly went over the diff— but here I am." 

He looked up with a complaisant smile at 
my father, and commenced warming his hands 
before the fire. For the first time since his 
great loss, I detected the twitching at the 
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comers of tiie mouth — ihe lialf-paited lips — 
the effort to repress a smile. 

" Mr. Silvemot,'' said my ftiher, " impulse 
has led 70U to a strange addon, indeed, when 
it prompted you to visit a solitary like me. I 
am a Timon of Athens, and would shun society. 
This is * The Rest ' — a rest from a busy, lying 
world — ^my first step to the grave/' 

Ere he had finished, the heavy, callous look 
habitual to him was darkening his fisice. 

" Mr. Elmore, you have met with a misfor- 
tune?" said the rector, changing his tone of 
voice into one more kind and gentle, as if he 
were speaking to a child. 

"I have." 

" May I inquire ?" he began. 

"You may not," sternly interrupted my 
&ther. 

"Tour pardon. I imagined myself a 
spiritual adviser to you. I am so used to 
offering all the consolation I can to those of 
my own flock, that, for the moment, I forgot 
my place. It was not a paltry curiosity that 
suggested the crude enquiry, believe me. Suffice 
it to be, then, a misfortune. Do you know tiiat 
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all misfortunes are sent as trials for us by 
One who, with a breath, can make them 
vanish in His time?" 

" I have learned to doubt it. I have no 
belief in any power, be it Divine or human, 
that can cancel the injury I suffer from." 

" With such doubts, it is my place to aid 
you with my counsel," said he. 

"You are not an old man?" asked my 
father, suddenly. 
" I am thirty-two." 

" / am forty-four — that is a difference of 
twelve years between us; and yet you would 
attempt to school your senior in years, your 
superior in education, your master in philo- 
sophy." 

"You know nothing of the extent of my 
education, or the depth of my philosophy," 
said the dwarf, warmly. " My education has 
taught me the wisdom and mercy of the God 
you doubt, and my philosophy how to profit 
by it. You are in a dangerous state, sir," — 
talking louder; "you are not fit to be left 
here and brood upon such thoughts. I shall 
not leave you so long again ; no, sir ; I shall 
call very often, so I tell you. There !" 
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For the second time that night, a faint 
smile flitted across mj father's face. After a 
pause, my father said : — 

" I said I doubted that Divine power could 
wholly make me forget my misery. As I feel 
now, I must believe it. God can turn my 
brain, or take my soul, and do it that way — 
no other, sir — ^no other." 

" Yes, sir, by prayer. By true and earnest 
prayer, He can make you a changed man." 

" I have prayed." 

" With bitterness at your heart, then — 
with hatred of some object — with the world 
you affect to despise festering in your 
thoughts. Have you prayed with your whole 
heart?" 

" My heart is broken, or become a stone, I 
know not which." 

" You are a misanthrope." 

" Perhaps so." 

" You abuse your power of reason." 

"Very likely." 

"You abuse that trust reposed in you, 
when God gave you these children for a bless- 
ing to your life. Such children as these should 
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make no man's existence so fiill of utter gloom, 
if he have a father's love. These childr^i 
should be your care and '* 

" They are my care," he interrupted. 

" Care !" cried the little man, very hot and 
flushed with enthusiasm. ^^You may teach 
them, sir, a few sciences, a few hard names, a 
few abstract idea^; but can you teach them a 
true love of God, — ^the lessons of patience — 
self-enduring patience, — fortitude and resigna- 
tion, knowing what you are yourself ?*' 

^^I teach them all I know — all that I 
beKeve." 

" Boy !" cried the clergyman, beckoning to 
Gilbert, " come hither." 

Gilbert rose from his seat, and walked with 
a fearless step towards him. 

"What is your name?" 

" Gilbert Elmore.'* 

*^ And age?" 

" Fourteen." 

" Is that book you are studying the Bible?" 

" No, my Greek Lexicon." 

"Where is your Bible?" 

Gilbert coloured, and made no reply. Mr. 
Silvemot repeated the question. 
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^^I haTe not got one. There is a Bible 
somewhere abouty though," added Grilbert, in 
extenuation. . 

**Mr. Elmore," said the rector, sternly, 
*^ here is your eldest son. Are you training 
him up to sting you when he grows a man, 
and when, to all youc reproofs, he will say, 
' Father, you should liave taught me better ?' 
You are incurring a heavy responsibility, sir, 
in these four children. Good God! sir, it is 
fearM! These children will be a curse to 
you, instead of a blessing. Is there no me- 
mory of a dead wife, who loved them, to 
school your unruly mind?" 

" Peace, peace !'* groaned my &ther. 

** Is there no memory of a father or a mo* 
ther, who taught you in the days of yatir 
youth, — ^nothing to make you turn and cry to 
God for pardon? Mr. Ehnore," suddenly 
matching his hand, " you will let me call and 
see you agam? You will not close your 
doors upon me, tOl we have seen eatoh other 
once more? — you will give me that poor 



^ Well, well — yes. When will you come ?' 
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'^ I cannot say/' he said, releasing my 
father's hand, and relapsing into his first odd 
manner ; ^^ it all depends upon impulse. 
When that attacks me, I shall be here. Don't 
be alarmed if I knock you up in the middle of 
the night; I am a strange man when the 
humour seizes me. I will wish you a good 
night, now," drawing on his shoes carefully, 
and rising. " Boys, I trust we shall be better 
acquainted; Ive got a nice little villa, and 
hope to see you ia it some day; — and my 
pretty miss," stooping to kiss Agnes, " there's 
a little sister at my father's house, and you 
must see her too. I hope I have not been too 
severe," said he, turning to my father ; " but 
it is a good cause I fight for, and I am a 
zealous man." 

My father slightly inclined his head, and 
sat looking at the fire long after the rector 
had withdrawn, and the yrind had risen to 
a hurricane. 

Longf long after, when the grate was a 
blackened void, and we sat wondering when my 
father would speak or make a movement, he still 
remained in his chair, dreaming. Mrs. Higson, 
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knocking at the door, made him and us start, 
at a lat'e hour. 

" Let me have my night lamp, Higson," he 
said, in a low voice. 

When it was given him, he bade us all 
"good night,'' and went out of the room 
saying, half aloud, " A strange man ! a 
strange man!" 

Presently he came back and laid his hand 
lightly on the head of my elder brother. 

" Gilbert," said he, in a voice he vainly 
endeavoured to render firm — " Never say to 
me, * Father, you should have taught me 
better!'" 

With the same grave face and thoughtful 
air, he went slowly up the broad oaken stairs 
to his room. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE SILTEENOTS OF WHAENBY. 

Mb. Silvebnot came again to ^ The Rest/ and 
eartorted from my father the promise for a fresh 
interview. He came a third, a fourth time — 
then once a week, then twice, thrice a week, 
then nearly every day. 

My father began to look forward to his 
coming, and, although he endeavoured to 
assume an indifference which he did not feel, 
it was evident that the visits of Mr. Silvemot 
were gradually having a salutary effect upon 
him, weaning him from the bitterness of his 
present life, and softening the heart which he 
had thought for ever hardened. All this was 
done, too, with so unassuming an air — ^with so 
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evident a desire to do good, merely for the 
sake or the pleasure of it alone— -done in the 
little rector's odd, whimsical, and impnlsive 
manner, that it won into the better nature of 
my father by imperceptible degi^es, and gradu- 
dly began to work a change. 

Alas ! 83 there will be good and evil 
angels — ^good and eyil genius — ^good and evil 
thoughts, warring agamst each other in un* 
ceasing conflict, in unremitting struggle, till 
time shall be no more, and eternity shall end 
all mystery — (so are there although it is not 
every man capable of distinguishing the &ce 
beneath the vizard) good and evil fiiends 
marching side by side with every traveller 
to the goal, crossing each other's path, and 
making life a great enigma. 

What a crude misnomer — *The Rest!' 
Is there any rest but the grave for the descen- 
dants of Adam ? Is not peace — ^peace of mind 
and body — a fabled invisible on this side the 
mysterious mark drawn by the Great Hand ? 
Go not, man, to the wildest solitude where 
no other human footstep but thine own haa 
trodden, and say, — **Here will I rest" — ^for 
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life is not rest, not peace, not content — and 
they abide not on the earth where thou ' 
dw^llest! Mr. Silvemot was of that happy 
disposition which seldom resents an affiront, 
and also a man who was never abashed by a 
first refiisal; so after he had become more 
intimate with the Elmore family, he broached 
the subject of Divine worship at Whamby 
Church, expressing a wish to see the faces of 
his new friends beneath its roof. To this hint 
my father broke out in his impetuous way — 
"Church! No, no, you will never work so 
great a miracle as that. What good has church 
ever done me that I should go dogging to and 
fro like a great baby of a girl? I went to 
church once, and no result followed, save that 
of misery. Can I not pray in my home, with 
my children, and feel myself as good a 
Christian?" 

"I thmk not," said Mr. Silvemot, running 
his hands through his hair, each single one of 
which seemed bristling up with argument; 
" such peculiar notions I look upon as excuses, 
a trifle stronger than ordinary — ^but still pal- 
pable excuses. Besides, do you pray with 
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your children? Remember the Bible, Mr. 
Elmore.'' 

" My children can find their Bible now, 
sir," said my father, " they read in class to 
me every day." 

"That's well, that's very well," said the 
little rector, his eyes sparkling through the 
spectacles, and his hands rubbing violently 
together in his exhilaration, '' there's reason in 
you. I shall make something of you after all." 

I am not writing a theological work, or I 
would give the whole of the elaborate argu- 
ment that ensued between my father and the 
rector, concerning private and public worship, 
suffice it to say that it ended as arguments 
generally do — ^in neither party giving way, in 
my father snatching up his light and abruptly 
putting an end to the interview, by retiring 
to his chamber, and in Mr. Silvemot strut- 
ting out of the house in the mildest of rages, 
exclaiming, — " The ground is untenable, Mr. 
Elmore ; your last premise — irrational. 
Goodnight, children, God bless you," — then in 
a lower tone, not intended for our ears, " and 
your fool of a father too. Good night, dears." 
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Mr. Silvemot returned to the charge night 
after night, and my father began to flinch. — 
He woidd think of it, — ^how far was it to 
Whamby Church across the diflfe ? he would 
not promise what Sunday — ^he had never said 
he would go decisively — ^well, some day — ^well, 
a month's time — well, next Sunday morning — 
there. 

Happy time — short happy time, the few 
months that followed — one bright blue spot 
amidst the thunder-clouds — one gleam of sun- 
shine on us all. Oh! that first going to 
church along the path near the cliff, with the 
green sea glistening in the light of heaven, 
the richer green of the landscape bathed in 
sunlight — the winding road — ^the tail stone 
tower, from which rung out the merry 
clashing beUs, peering over the tops of the 
grove of elms in the distance — ^the churchyard 
with its old gravestones telling of centuries 
past, and its new sepulchres speaking of a few 
days gone ! There were many curious glances 
at us as we mingled with the flock of our friend 
the rector, my father with his tall, wiry form, 
his pale face and long black hair, presenting 
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an object worthy of attention and a matter for 
considerable speculation, not to mention my 
brothers, my sister, and myself — ^the design for 
whose costumes was^ invariably furnished by 
Mrs. Higson and Miss Bemcastle, whose united 
genius had enveloped us in garments of a 
peculiar cut indeed, but which we were con- 
fidently informed by those respective ladies 
were models of artistic taste and fashion. 

It was a fine old church, that of Whamby, 
with a stained glass window of almost fabulous 
worth — the work of some cunning master in 
his art, well versed in mysterious pigments 
and marvellous tints — occupying the eastern 
side of the interior, and casting its coloured 
shades upon the stone pavement and broad 
massive columns, giving the place the air and 
solemnity of a cathedral. There were high 
pews lined with a dark drab cloth ; and I felt 
relieved when we were ensconced within a pew 
near the pulpit, and hidden firom intrusive 
gaze. My father rested his head^between his 
arms, and leaned forward, with a heavy sigh. 

What memories the resumption of an old 
practice will call up! — not always of the 
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gentlest, for the coantenaiice of my father was 
deeply agitated, as he rose with the rest of the 
congregation, and the deep rich tones of the 
organ swelled forth, and the service began. 

I found courage to observe when the standing 
part of the ceremony brought my eyes an inch 
above the top of the pew — and in this I was 
assisted by a very large and dropsical hassock, 
which I invariably surmounted. I had a 
slight recollection of a fashionable church in 
London, and of a seat in a comer of a crimson- 
padded pew, by Aggy's wide straw hat ; but 
this was entirely different : there was very 
little fashion at Whamby, and every pew 
within my range of vision was carefully made 
a study of. I felt I was * seeing life ' for the 
first time — and I rather liked it. It was such 
a change firom the eternal dreariness of ' The 
Rest' 

I took a peculiar interest in the pew ad- 
joining our own, originally promoted by 
detecting a portion of its denizens taking a 
peculiar interest in us — chiefly in myself, 
I remarked, for my father hung back, Gilbert, 
abashed by so many faces, imitated his ex- 
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ample ; and Edward and Agnes were invisible 
to mortal eye, and cast envying looks at my 
tower of observation — perched upon which, I 
surveyed human nature in infinite variety. 

The pew before me contained five inmates — 
a portly gentleman, with a highly-polished 
bald head, who read fi-om a prayer-book of 
immense size, adorned with great brass hinges 
and twisted metal work, like some frightfully 
mechanical cash-box; a thin, little woman, 
bending beneath the weight of a white satin 
bonnet, and half a bushel of flowers on the top 
of it ; a pretty girl, of about Agnes's age, with 
a myriad of glossy black ringlets showering 
round her face ; a very tall young lady, some- 
tliing like her, on a plain scale, with a wisp of 
a curl straying on each cheek ; and another 
tail young woman of an uncertain age — ^but 
certainly not under forty, for all that. 

The young lady with the black ringlets and 
her elder sister occasionally fixing me with 
their eyes, caused my immediate disappearance 
upon a kind of trap-door principle, and it 
was only at uncertain intervals, when I had 
recovered sufiicient confidence atid strength 
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of mindy that I slowly re-emerged. For aU 
this, I was very particular over my prayer- 
book, with a slight drawback in being a trifle 
bewildered between morning and evening 
service, with the churching of women occa- 
sionally intervening and totally confounding 
me. I could not help admiring the family 
group, the black ringlets, the stupendous bon- 
net, and the prayer-book of the cash -box 
pattern; once I detected a smile on the 
little girl's face, and was venturing to simper 
in return, when, being detected by the bon- 
net, which suddenly jerked up and disclosed 
a pointed visage very much powdered, I 
descended from the hassock, and appeared no 
more. I did not like Mr. Silvemot in his 
pulpit so well as I did sitting before our 
winter fire at home ; he made me sleepy over 
the sermon, and then startled me out of an 
incipient doze, by a terrible bang on the cushion 
as he clinched some irresistible argument. He 
was very energetic in the pulpit ; he bounced 
to the right and the left, stood upon tiptoe, and 
leaned over, vociferating at the top of his voice 
at the miserable sinners beneath him, crumpled 
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his manuscript (which he seldom glanced at) 
between his hands in his vehemence, and in 
fact, although a little boisterous, preached as I 
wish a few of the holy order of reverends that 
I could name would preach — as if he meant it. 

The service was concluded, and my father 
lingered in his pew, declining to mingle with 
the retiring crowd, and preferring to wait till 
the church was empty. We sat there till 
every pew was vacant, till the derk had 
anranged the book marks for the evening, and 
the organist had come tripping down the 
aisle with some leaves of music in his hand, 
and passed into the sunlight, and the pew- 
opener, an old white-headed man with the palsy 
^-had got fidgetty and nervous, and wanted 
us to be gone, that he might lock up the 
church and go home to his dinner. 

"We can go now, I think," whispered 
Gilbert to my father, who still lingered. 

" They have all gone?" looking round. 

'' All gone !" 

" Very well. I am ready." 

He rose, and we followed him along the 
aisle, which was so silent yet so full of 
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echoes, so great a contrast to a few minutes 
since when it was so fiill of life.. 

As we entered the chnrchyard, my father 
started and halted abruptly, as if with the 
intention of returning into the church, for 
at a short distance from us, and evidently 
awaiting our approach, was Mr. Silvernot, 
accompanied by the late occupants of the 
pew into which I had so fipequently bestowed 
my obtrusive gaze. 

" My dear Mr. Elmore," said the rector, 
advancing and speaking in a low voice; "you 
will suflTer me to take advantage of this happy 
day (happy for you and for me), and to celebrate 
it by an introduction to my parents and my 
family. I would not press you — I would not 
have waited for you, had I thought my waiting 
would have been considered distasteful or 
i^epugnant, but I think you have lived too long 
alone, and that a little society will be essen- 
tijUly good/* 

*'You are very kind, Mr. Silvernot,'* said 
my father, slmnking back; "but — but you 
pain me* 1 have lived too long alone to have 
wiy de.<dre for new faces meeting mine. I am 
no oomj^uuon for *' 
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" Stuff ! " exclaimed the eccentric rector ; 

" excuse me, my dear sir ; but stuff! A 

solitary life will make you a madman or a 
fanatic, and a parcel of savages of your chil- 
dren. I must have no denial." 

He snatched my father by the sleeve, and 
dragged him forward. 

" Father, mother, sisters, — I have the plea- 
sure to introduce to you my very esteemed 
friend, Mr. Elmore. — ^Mr. Elmore, my^ father, 
my mother, my sisters." 

" Happy to have the pleasure, my dear sir. 
I hope I see you well, sir. How do^ you do, 
sir," said the portly gentleman, in a thick, 
rolling voice, as he extended a fat hand to my 
father. 

My father shook hands with Mr. Silvemot, 
senior, raised his hat courteously to Mrs. Sil- 
vemot and eldest daughter, who were execut- 
ing a complicated kind of salaam with impres- 
sive gravity, smiled faintly at the pretty little 
girl in the black ringlets, and catching the 
glance of the lady of ambiguous age, again 
raised his hat. 

"I beg ten thousand pardons. Miss Wig- 
ginton," said Mr. Silvemot the younger. 
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"Mr. Elmore — Miss Wigginton. There/' 
with a sigh of relief, " I have seen the 
accomplishment of a long-considered project — 
the introduction of my family to Mr. Elmore. 
These pretty boys, and this pretty girl, are 
Mr. Elmore's children,"— calling attention to 
us by a wave of the hand in our direction. 

" How do you do, my dears ?" said Mr. Sil- 
vemot, senior, creasing his broad face into a 
hundred smiles. 

We looked sheepishly at the group as they 
acknowledged our presence. Gilbert mur- 
mured something in a husky voice, and Agnes, 
ever self-possessed and cool, and at her ease, 
advanced, like a diminutive woman as she 
was, and extended her tiny hand as she had 
seen her father. There was a quivering lip 
in one of the group, a sigh almost of pain as 
she did so, kindly inquiring at the same time 
after the family's health. 

"Your only daughter?" asked Mrs. Sil- 
vemot of my father, as we sauntered through 
the churchyard and along the country road. 

"My only one, madam," was my father's 
reply. 
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" What self-possession !" she chirped, look- 
ing up at him with one eye, and fixing the other 
on Agnes as she tripped along with the 
younger daughter of the Silvemots, quite a 
dear friend, — " I often wish I could bring my 
Celia up self-possessed. There is such a charm 
about a quiet little girl, don't you think so, 
Mr. Elmore?" 

" I would rather see my Agnes like— -like a 
child. Although I am a grave and a quiet 
man myself, yet a grave and quiet girl, never 
at all put out, never showing a child's affec- 
tion, or a child's curiosity, is painfully un- 
natural." 

This was a long speech for my father, but 
he said it with his eyes fixed upon the dusty 
road, as if he were reading it thereon. 

" Well, I don't know. Now, Arabella, that 
is the Miss Silvemot, Mr. Elmore," explamed 
she, '^ was a self-possessed child, and there she 
is now, a calm young lady with no nerves. 
Oh ! those dreadful things, the nerves — I suf 
fer from them myself, terribly. You cannot 
imagine the state of my nerves, Mr. El- 
more." 
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" Indeed, I rejo I am sorry to hear so 

sad an account," said my father. 

" That cool development of— of — of — ^bless 
the word! what is it? — ^but you understand 
me, — is only demonstrated in one of our 
family, and that is in Arabella. My husband 
is nervous, and vefjr irritable ; and George — 
that is my son — ^is so impulsive, that he is 
really at some times quite alarming." 

She paused; and Mr. Silvemot, senior, who 
had been anxiously waiting to get in a word, 
rolled out : 

" You must be considered a fortunate man, 
in having such quiet children, my dear sir,* 
for all your opinions on that subject. Really, 
I never saw such quiet children in my life ! 
Your eldest son, and that black-eyed gipsy 
of a boy," pointing to me, " look quite phi- 
losophers ; and that pretty boy with the ring- 
lets, who has got hold of George's hand, is 
almost as grave." 

" They are quiet children — ^too quiet." 

Mr. Silvemot, the rector, had sharp ears, 
for he caught the words, as he strolled on in 
advance with Edward ; and after stoppmg till 
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they came up with them, said — "I agree 
with you, Mr. Elmore, they are too quiet. 
But I'm goiQg to have a change ; 111 set the 
rogues alive. This is the begimiing of a new 
life, sir. Mr. Elmore," suddenly, " you must 
come home with us to-day." 

My father turned ghastly at the thought. 

" Not to my rookery, understand," pointing 
to a pretty white villa in the distance, " that 
is as bad — that is as dvJly as 'The Rest;' 
but to the house — Whamby House — of 
father's. Celia will be a capital companion for 
Agnes; and there's Master Redwin, a play- 
mate for the boys, — ^he only lives at the next 
house, across the fields ; and I'm quite a boy 
myself when I like. If it was not Sunday, 
we would have such games, my lads ! But, 
at all events, you must come home with us 
to-day, Mr. Ehnore ?" 

My father shook his head. 

" No denial ; the Silvemots never take 
denial," said the senior of that race. " Come, 
you must." 

" We should feel it quite an honour," said 
Arabella, breaking in for the first time. 
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<'And the hojH woidd like it," said the 
rector. " Boys, how should you like to go to 
Whamby House?" 

" If papa will go,'' said Gilbert, quietly. 

"And Master Luke?" 

" I should like to go,'' I stammered. 

The mere idea of a fresh house, a new 
scene — almost a new life — made my heart 
leap. 

"And Master Edward?" 

" Oh ! very much, if you please." 

We were all in a group now. 

" And Miss Agnes?" 

" Oh ! I should be delighted." 

My father looked at her. Her eyes were 
sparkling, her lips parted, and her light, but 
rich ringlets dancing again as she tossed her 
head gaily. She seemed more of a child than 
ever she had been yet. 

Was the secret of her premature oldness of 
thought but the want of companionship with 
those of her own age ? He had never dreamt 
of that. 

"Mr. Silvemot," said my fisKther, after a 
long deliberadon, "the invitation is so sudden 
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that — ^that I cannot accept it for myself; bat 
if the children like to go, it would be a 
change for them, perhaps, and do them good. 
/ will not come," he said, decisively; 
^^ another time-— another time, I may. But I 
will be at Whamby Church to-night, and they 
can meet me in the evening." * 

The rector checked any Airther entreaty of 
his family by a look, and said — 

**Well, a change will do the boys and 
Agnes good, I'm sure," said he, " and so I 
shall confiscate them; but remember, Mr 
Elmore, you have made a promise to come 
and see us — ^we have you there, sir, we have 
you there." 

" Then I will leave them with you," said 
he, with a sigh, as he stopped at the winding- 
path that led round to the clifb and ^The 
Rest;' ^^I am much obliged to you for the 
kind invitation; I fear you will find them 
very troublesome." 

'' Not at all— not at all," said the head of 
the &mily. 

" Aggy, be a good girl," said my father, 
kissing her; ^'and boys" — aside to us, — 
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" be good boys. God bless you ! A pleasant 
day!" 

He bowed to the Silvemots, and struck off 
towards the cliff, walking very slowly and very 
thoughtfully. 

We had gone some hundred yards, and had 
looked back once or twice at the tall, receding 
form of my father, when Gilbert stopped. 

" I beg your pardons, all, but" — ^with a 
wistful look behind — " I must go back." 

" Go back!" everybody exclaimed. 

'* If you please," said Gilbert ; " father will 
be very lonely by himself — I'm sure he will, 
I should have liked to have gone with you, 
but — but — I must go back." 

He slid away his arm from the light touch 
of the rector, and ran along the road, and 
down the winding-path, never turning round or 
looking back till he had reached his father's 
side, and held his father's hand. We stood 
watching them ; we saw my father stop and 
speak for several minutes, looking towards 
us all the time — ^then they turned and walked 
towards * The Rest' agam. 

" God bless me ! " said the rector, blow- 
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ing his nose violently ; * what a singular boy — 
what a faithful — what a remarkable boy ! 
Dear me ! — dear me ! — dear me !" 

We resumed our journey towards Whamby 
House — I, with some scruples of conscience 
as to whether it were not advisable and filial 
to bide my opportunity, and desert fi-om the 
main body bn my eldest brother's principle. 

Wharnby House was a large house, of 
Gothic build, receding some hundreds of yards 
from the road, but with a sloping garden, fiiU 
of choice flowers and rare shrubs, reaching to 
the lodge gates. The perfume of the spring 
flowers was a pleasant welcome to our new 
friend's home as we entered upon the broad 
gravel walk. • 

** You have a garden. Master Elmore?" 
asked Miss Silvemot, by whose side I chanced 
to be walking. 

" Yes, miss." 

" Quite as large as this, is it not ?" 

" Larger, but not so pretty ; we have more 
shrubs, and less of these nice flowers. 

" Are you fond of flowers?" 

" I don't know." 
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^^ I am/' cbimed in Edward, thinking it a 
favonrable opportunity to say something. 

" That's a sensible boy," said Arabella, 
" never say you don't know." 

I coloured and began to dislike Miss Silver- 
not — ^indeed, from that moment I formed the 
resolution of transferring those affections to 
Miss Celia, which heretofore had been hover- 
ing and vacillating between that young lady 
and her sister. — Miss Silvemot was only a 
year or two behind the age of the rector, but 
that made her more imposing. A broad 
green lawn, in the centre of which a fountain 
was playing, stretched before the house, 
and as we crossed it and moved towards a 
flight of stone steps leading to the central 
door, the figure of a youth, about the age 
of Gilbert, came running towards us. 

"Why, where have you been?" he cried, 
panting for breath ; " I have been waiting for 
ten minutes at least. Ten minutes !" drawing 
a tiny gold watch from his embroidered waist- 
coat : " if it is not nearer a quarter of an hour, 
I'm considerably out of my calculations." 

This young gentleman was received with 
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smiles, and shaking of hands, and friendly 
greetings, indicatiTe of a well-known visitor ; 
and whilst these were being exchanged, the 
children of Elmore were lost in admiration. 
There was something particularly attractive 
in this young stranger, something which we 
had never seen before, and which made us feel 
a kind of inferior being in his sight. I have 
said he was about fourteen years of age ; tall 
as Gilbert ; with chestnut hair, curling closely 
to his head; large brown eyes of a peculiar 
softness; a straight Grecian nose; and lips 
red, ftdl, and half-parted, as if it were too 
great a sin to hide the perfect row of small, 
white teeth beneath. But it was not his face 
that struck upon us children at the moment ; 
children are not so much attracted by the 
features of a new comer, as by the dress, and 
in this particular he had arrested our entire 
attention. 

He wore a frill jacket, elaborately braided, 
and from an outer pocket, on the left side, 
peeped the whitest of handkerchiefe ; a grey, 
satin waistcoat embroidered with the same 
colour in fancifrd devices, and across which 
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meandered a tiny linked gold chain; a cam- 
bric shirt, with glistening studs, that Edward 
could not take his eyes from ; a loose, black 
neckerchief carelessly, yet artistically, tied, 
and black trousers strapped over the smallest 
of patent boots, completed the costume of this 
juvenile dandy. We say completed, for he 
was bareheaded, and had evidently not stayed 
to snatch up his hat when he had caught sight 
of his friends from the window looking and 
opening on the lawn. 

" Master Redwin," said the rector, " I have 
brought you some new friends, and I think 
you will all get on together capitally. Mas- 
ters Elmore and Miss Elmore ; dear me, I am 
very ungallant — Miss Elmore and Masters 
Elmore, my young friend, Master Kedwin." 

" How do you do ?" said he with a careless 
nod to Edward and me, and somewhat more 
of a bow to Agnes. We both hazarded it as 
our opinion that we were very well, and hoped 
he was the same, at which expression of our 
interest in his health he gave us another 
friendly nod, and said, half-laughing, he hoped 
so too. 
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" But, Paul, go in directly — ^you will catch 
your death of cold!" cried Mrs. Silvernot. 

" Not I,'' shaking his curly head, " it's so 
precious hot now, I hardly know what to do. 
Pooh!" 

"Where's your grandmother?" asked Mr. 
Silvernot. 

" Why there she is, to be sure," he cried, 
pointing to the open window; "you don't 
think I have been out of her sight all this 
time — do you?" 

Following the direction indicated, we ob- 
served, at the open window, a tall slim old 
lady, with white hair, who was keeping us in 
view, by shading her eyes with a hand on 
which several rings were glittering in the sun: 

We ascended the steps, and entered the 
house. Greetings were exchanged between 
Mrs. Redwin and the Silvernots, and we went 
through a feeble ceremony of introduction to 
the aristocratical old lady, which she appeared 
to receive in a half supercilious manner, and 
in a way I hardly approved on my own part, 
and therefore mentally resolved to give it 
farther consideration when the bewildering 

VOL. I. * F 
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effect of these fresh scenes and characters 
which, with my younger brother and sister, 
I had made acquaintance with, had been ftdly 
recovered from and got over. 

With the exception of Agnes, who was per- 
fectly at home, and at her. ease, we felt rather 
out of place. Everything was so new and 
strange — and we wondered how our sister 
managed it. Agnes was not an eccentric 
child, nor particularly old-fashioned — ^but she 
seemed never to feel abashed, or appear con- 
founded, no matter in what society she became 
suddenly placed. She took no very great 
interest in anything, or anybody, at this age ; 
there was a want of affection in her nature 
which 1 have never witnessed in any other 
child, and never read of in any book or story 
— a cold, unsympathetic way, which seemed 
to have been bom with her — ^a sluggishness in 
her blood, that prompted her to shrink from 
all evidence of affection in father or brothers, 
and shunned their kisses and embrace as if 
there were something in them antipathetic to 
her own mysterious nature. 

I might have written all this at another 
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time — ^have chosen a more fitting period in the 
course of the wild tale I have to relate ; I 
might have left that which I have penned in 
this lonely chamber, in my still lonelier soli- 
tude, to the further progress of my life ; but 
thinking of her more this night than is my 
usual wont, and recollecting events that have 
long gone before, and that have to be chro- 
nicled herein, I partly draw aside the heavy 
curtain that enshrouds her. 

To my story. 

I began to like Wharnby House. I began 
to think that the occupants of Wharnby House 
and I would get on very well together. With 
the exception of a slight drawback in my 
incipient dislike to Miss Silvernot, which, I 
regret to say, did not decrease upon further 
acquaintance with that estimable spinster, my 
opinion of the family in general was ratiier 
favourable. Mr. Silvernot, senior, was im- 
posing, but good-humoured; Mrs. Silvernot 
unpleasantly fidgetty, but attentive and con- 
siderate ; the rector I had liked long ago ; 
and Celia — ah I there I was a worshipper. 
I thought of the prince, who died for love, in 

F 2 
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one of Mrs. Higson's stories ; and I felt that 
matters must shortly be arranged between 
Celia's papa and mine, or serious consequences 
must infallibly ensue. 

Master Eedwin became a pretty good sort 
of a fellow after a while ; he had given himself 
a few airs of superiority at first, but they wore 
away as our acquaintance improved — and he 
finally condescended to devote his entire at- 
tention to myself, as we strolled through the 
grounds, after an early dinner of cold meats — 
for the Silvernots kept strictly their Sunday, 

" I say, Elmore," remarked this youth to 
me, " why don't you go to school ?" 

" My father is my teacher." 

" Egad ! what a droll idea. You live at 
' The Rest,' they tell me ?" 

" Yes." 

I felt half inclined to add, "sir;" he 
looked such an important young gentleman, 
with his smart hat jauntily set on one side of 
his head, and a small cane, with a gold 
mounting, in his right hand, which he 
twirled close to my eyes in a very reckless 
manner. 
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" What profession is your father?" 

" Nothing ; — ^what's yours ?'' 

He coloured at this counter inquiry, and 
said — " My father's dead ; so is my mother. 
They were wrecked in the Hope coming 
home to England. I live with my grand- 
mother. I go to school at Homwell Hall, 
fifty miles away. I shall be a rich man when 
I am twenty-one years old. What a time 
to wait!" 

Having relieved himself of these particulars, 
he glanced at me, to note the efTect they had 
produced, but, being naturally of a phlegmatic 
temperament, I received his narrative with a 
cool "Indeed!" 

The gardens pertaining to Whamby House 
were of considerable extent, and Master Bed- 
win- and I, deep in conversation, had lost 
sight of the remainder of the party. 

" Why, w€f have lost them !" 1 remarked. 

" What of it ?" he said, carelessly cutting a 
rose off its stalk with a switch of his cane ; 
" they're not particularly good company to 
young fellows like us. The Silvemots are 
old-fashioned, you see, with the exception of 
Celia. I like little Cely." 
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" Indeed !" I said for the second time, but 
not with quite such an amount of complete 
indiflFerence. 

" You've a nice sister yourself, though," — 
with the air of a connoisseur in matters of 
beauty ; — " it's a pity you all dress so exceed- 
ingly droll." 

" Is it?" replied I, with burning cheeks. 

" Upon my honour it is. Who can be 
your tailor, now ?" 

^^ Mrs. Higson," I answered, with all the 
confidence of twelve years old, — for I had 
great faith in Mrs. Higson. 

" Mrs. Higson!" he cried, exploding into 
a fit of laughter; ^' and who on earth is 
Mother — Mrs. Higson ?" 

" Our housekeeper." 

" By Jove, this is droll," he said, wiping the 
tears of mirth from his eyes with a laced 
pocket-handkerchief (evidently one of his 
grandmother's treasures). '* Mrs. Higson 
jtailor to *The Rest!' Does she sit cross- 
egged, like the Great Mogul, Elmore? All 
crack tailors do." 

I began to feel heartily ashamed of Mrs. 
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Higson, and to consider what a difference in 
dress there was between my new-found friend's 
artistically cut, braided and embroidered 
habilimeixts, and my own shabby brown 
clothes, of so indifferent a fit. A bright 
excuse suggested itself to me, 

" Ah ! but then you have a grandmother, 
and she is very clever, and, perhaps, under- 
stands these things better than Mrs. Higson." 

"What!" he shouted. 

I repeated the surmise. 

" You don't mean to say that you think 
my grandmother makes my clothes?" he ex- 
claimed, with a look of horror in my face. 

" I understood — ^that is, I ^thought so." 

I felt I had got completely out of my depth. 
Where was Gilbert — ^kind, thoughtful Gilbert 
— ^to rescue me from this dilemma, and assert 
the dignity of Elmore, and the honour of * The 
Best T Why did he run away and leave me 
the sole defender of the family ? 

" What a perfectly (zstaunding idea ! " he 
ejaculated, after an examination of my fea- 
tures for several consecutive minutes — an 
operation which particularly embarrassed me ; 
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" why, my, grandmother is a lady. She make 
my clothes ! Well, you are an extraordinary 
young fellow ! My tailor comes up from 
London to attend to me I When I want any- 
thing new, I drop him a line. That's the 
way, Elmore !" 

This constant designation of ' Elmore ' had 
an overwhelming effect upon me; there was 
no getting over it, or offering resistance to it. 
Once I attempted to return the compliment, 
by addressing the superior being by my side 
as ^Redwin,' but, sticking fast at the first 
syllable, necessity compelled an immediate and 
ignominious apology. I was just the gentle- 
man for Master Redwin; he could not have 
had a better listener, one more quickly dazzled 
and impressed by his assumptive manner, or 
more inclined to do him reverence. Acting 
upon these grounds, he paid great attention 
to me ; and, highly flattered by his marks 
of almost royal favour — a youth as old as 
Gilbert, and such a gentleman ! — I felt Paul 
Redwin must be my bosom friend and con- 
fidant. 

"How I should like to go to Homwel 
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Hall," I remarked, as we continued our pro- 
menade. 

"Should you?" he answered, quickly. 
^* There's good blood in you, Elmore. That's 
true spirit, friend 1 Not home- tied, eh? 
Well, your father could afford it, I suppose, 
or he wouldn't live in such a precious large 
house." 

" Afford it ! Of course, he could." 

"Then, just put the question to him, Elmore. 
Candidly enter into an explanation of your 
wishes. Think what a polish old Milvertree 
would put upon you ; besides, you would see 
me every day." 

I felt this to be a great inducement, and 
said so. 

" I don't go back for three weeks, so it 
could all be arranged by that time— couldn't 
it. Do you think, if I ran over to *The 
Rest ' to-morrow or next day, and mentioned 
this to your father, he'd think of it, now ?" 

Grood heaven, what a boy this was ! Run 
over to *The Rest,' — the dark, gloomy ^Rest,' 
whose gates were locked and guarded jealously 
— ^like giants' castles in old fairy tales — and 
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raention it to father, as stem, and grim, and 
fierce as any tenant of those fabulous crea- 
tions ! Why, this boy must be a man of iron 
nerve, with nothing appertaining to juve- 
nescence but the boy's look about him. 

^' I — I don't know, I'm sure," I said, with 
some hesitation ; " I — ^I really do Tiot know." 

" Well, there's no harm in trying. I should 
very much like you to come to my school. 
Didn't I hear your curly-headed brother men- 
tion another of you — Gilbert, I think ? Who's 
he?" 

*^ My elder brother," I answered, proudly, 
*' about your age. I wish you knew him !" 

" Oh ! I shall know him by-and-bye. Is 
he like you?" 

" I believe he is something like me." 

" Dress in the same style — antediluvian ? — 
ha, ha !" 

"Ye— es," I replied, echoing his laugh, 
although extremely doubtM if I ftdly appre- 
ciated the point of his joke ; which appeared 
to tickle his imagination so much, that, during 
the remainder of our stroll, he was continually 
indulging in suppressed inward merriment, 
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that kept his complexion of a fine shade of 
purple. 

It was a pleasant day, take it for all in all — 
and I regretted that it went so soon, and that 
the time for going back to church seemed to 
have come with such full spread-wings of 
haste. 

We bade Master Eedwin good-bye before 
we started with the rector and his family. 
Master Kedwin's health was not considered 
sufficiently good by his carefiil grandmother 
to allow of his accompanying us to church, and 
risking the ill-effects of the night-air, although 
the rosy hue of his cheeks, and the elasticity of 
his spirits, did not bear particular evidence 
as to the delicate constitution of my new 
friend. 

" Good evening, Elmore," he said to me. 
" I shall certainly take ^The Best ' by surprise 
before I start for Horn well. What day is most 
convenient to you?" 

" Oh ! any day, thank you,'* I feebly 
replied. 

"No engagements for the present week?" 
he inquired, " because if you have — state the 
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days. I don't want my ride for nothing, 
Elmore." 

" No engagements at all, I'm sure.". 

" Very well, one day in the week you will 
expect me, and I will broach that little matter 
to your father. We should make capital 
chums. Good evening." 

He shook hands with me, elevated his hat 
to Agnes, nodded carelessly to Edward who 
had been regarding him with open mouth and 
distended eyes for the last five minutes, spoke 
a few words of farewell to the Silvemots, and 
then ran back to his grandmother. 

The rector, his father, mother and elder 
sister led the van, along .the chalky road 
towards the church, and from the old tower 
rang out the evening bells. Miss Wigginton 
with a watchful eye upon the remainder of the 
party, followed in the distance. 

Miss Wiggmton was such a bony female, 
with such protruding, fishy eyes, that I felt 
my position by her side to be particularly un- 
comfortable. I imbibed a dread of Miss 
Wigginton — she was infinitely more terrible 
in appearance than Miss Berncastle, and I felt 
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awed before her, and wondered how Agnes 
and Celia (what a lovely name, Celia, to be 
sure !) had the courage to keep chatting in her 
awful presence unmmdfulof a repeated "hush !" 
from that stately guardian. 

We found my father and Gilbert waiting for 
our approach beneath the church porch. 

" Well, children, have you spent a pleasant 
day?" 

"Oh! very pleasant indeed, thank you, 
papa," cried Edward, and Agnes and I res- 
ponded with equal fervour. 

"I am glad of that." 

We entered the church, and took our seats 
in the same pew into which we had been for- 
merly ushered, and the Silvemots filed into 
the one contiguous, and the rector went round 
to the vestry. My father was more D||ody 
and thoughtful than ever. 

The church, by night, with its numerous 
wax-candles burning (gas was unknown at 
Whamby), the repose that seemed to dwell 
within, as if night lay hidden behind the pil- 
lars waiting patiently for darkness, the scanty 
congregation, the number of empty pews, the 
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shuffing tread of the pew-opener, all had a 
soothing effect upon my nerves; for, a few 
minutes after our estimable friend, the rector, 
had peeped over the red cushion of the pulpit, 
I was enjoying the luxury of a peaceful sleep, 
undisturbed by my parent, who sat stiffly in 
his pew by my side, with his dark, sunken 
eyes shifting restlessly to and fro — ^from the 
minister to the floor — from the floor round the 
church, and looking up at the carved rafters, 
and glancing over his shoulder — ^but never 
for a moment still. 
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CHAPTER III. 

MASTER EEDWIN'S EEOEPTION AT *THE REST.' 

" Mr. Paul Redwin !" said my father, turn- 
ing the glazed card over in his hand, and look- 
ing from it to the portly form of Mrs. Higson 
(we had no male attendants in the interior of 
' The Eest')i " What is the meaning of this ? 
I have no knowledge of Mr. Paul Eedwin." 

My father was standing before a desk, on 
which reposed a large book of history, and his 
sons were ranged beneath, and had been lis- 
tening attentively to a lecture on the reign of 
the first Henry. 

Edward and I exchanged a meaning glance, 
but neither of us felt inclined to throw a 
brighter light upon a subject so evidently 
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mysterious to my father — ^we had not the 
courage. 

"Who is this gentleman, Mrs. Higson?" 
inquired he, tapping his finger on the card. 

" Really, I don't know, upon my word, Mr. 
Elmore," replied our housekeeper, crossing her 
fat hands ; " Johnson sent the card up to the 
house by the under-gardener." 

"Have I not given orders at the lodge 
that I am never at home to strangers ?'' said 
my father, sharply. " There is no object for 
this man's coming— Not at home !" 

He tossed the card to Mrs. Higson, and 
arranged the book upon the desk. 

Mrs. Higson was taking her departure, 
when I ventured to speak. 

" If you please, father, it is a, a — gentleman 
I saw at Wharnby House, and who promised 
to caU " 

"Promised!" 

" That is, who, who — said he would call 

and see me, and you, and — and all 

of us." 

Gilbert opened his great black eyes to their 
fullest extent, and stared at me with profoimd 
astonishment. . 
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My father, as perplexed as his eldest son, 
looked irresolute. 

" Stay, Higson, a moment,'' he said ; then 
looking at me fixedly, he added: ^^and did 
you not tell him in return, this officious 
gentleman, that his visit would be uncalled for, 
that my house is called * The Rest,' and that 
I would rest, duld?" 

" No, I did not, papa, I did not like." 

"Silence gave consent it seems. — Admit 
him, Higson." 

Mrs. Higson departed, and my father 
said: — 

"This is the result of your visit to 
Whamby House. One incident, trivial as it 
may be, brings up another, and another, till 
tlie turning of a single yard out of one's path, 
may be the means of many years of bitterness. 
Had you never gone to the Silvemots, I 
should not have been pestered by this fi:esh 
&ce." 

My father was evidently angry, and I 
trembled for the reception of my new fiiend- 
I wished to make perfectly clear to my father 
the juvenility of the visitor, but had not the 

VOL. I. Or 
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heart to enter into explanations with that 
lowering brow. 

" Understand me this once for all," said he, 
speaking in a loud voice as a premonitory 
hint to the gentleman advancing up the 
passage ; ^' ask no one to ^ The Sest/ and if 
a man thrust himself upon your notice, 
actuated by a paltry curiosity — ^for he can 
have no other motive — tell him that the 
Elmores are of sterner stuff than most men, 
and would shun the artificial life called society, 
in which most men fritter out their vain 
existence.'' 

" Mr. Kedwin," cried Mrs. Higson, who had 
considerately waited outside for the conclusion 
of the speech, and as Paul Kedwin advanced, 
insinuated her round rosy face into the room, 
to watch the effect of my friend's entrance upon 
my father. 

My father, who had wheeled round with an 
imperious look at the mention of the name, 
was completely dumb-founded by the appear- 
ance of the visitor, who advanced with a 
gracious smile, his hat and cane in his left 
hand, and his right extended, with a frank, 
easy, unembarrassed air. 
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^^I haye much pleasure in making the 
acquaintance of Mr. Elmore," he said, shaking 
mj father by the hand which he had, almost 
unconsciously, extended in return ; " and this 
is Mr. Gilbert Elmore, of course," turning 
to him; "I am very glad to see you, 
friend." 

My father had looked forward to the 
entrance of an elderly gentleman, or a young 
man, at least, and the coming of a youth not 
older than his eldest son, perplexed him how 
to act. Coldness, or an arrogant demeanour, 
would be but a burlesque towards this boy, 
who had had the confidence, or the temerity, to 
enter the dull precincts of ' The Eest.' 

"Miss Elmore is well, I trust, sir? ''again 
turning to my father. 

" Miss Elmore is very well, I thank you," 
replied my father ; " will you be seated ?" 

"Thanks," said Redwin, taking a chair 
indicated by a wave of my father's hand, 
and placing his hat and cane at his feet, he 
proceeded to withdraw his gloves. 

" Don't let me disturb your class, sir," said 
he politely, almost regally, as if he were 

G 2 
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according permissioii to proceed. ^^Pray. 
complete the lesson — ^I am in no hnny." 

My father turned away his head; one of 
those smiles, more frequent since he had 
known the rector of Whamby, crossed his 
deep-lined face. 

" The lesson is not of grave importance, 
Mr. Redwin," said my father, with a strong 
emphasis on the title by which he addressed 
him; "you are a playfellow — a new little 
friend of my son Luke's, I understand." 

" I saw your son, Luke, at Mr. Silvemot's 
last Sunday, and we had some conversation 
together," said Master Redwin with dignity ; 
" I told him I should give a look-in daring 
the week. How are you, Elmore?*' 

" Quite well, thank you." 

"And Master Edward?" 

Master Edward murmured something re- 
specting a perfect state of health. 

'* I suppose, Mr. Elmore," said my friend* 
turning to my father, " your son, Luke, has 
mentioned the subject which I have come hither 
tvMiay to urge upon your attention?" 

** I oantun $av he has." 
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^' I am purely disinterested in this affair, of 
course," said Paul, '^ but it suggested itself to 
me, that these boys,'' with a careless look in 
our direction, "would get on better at a 
school — a first-rate school, such as mine — ^than 
under the tuiticm of a parent— eh, now ?*' 

There was a gathering gloom on my father's, 
face that I did not like the appearance of: it 
was ominous of eviL 

** It suggested itself to you?" 

'' To me, sir." 

" I should feel flattered by the reasons for 
your inter — your suggestion." 

"Oh! they would strike anyone," said 
Redwin, rattling on perfectly unconscious of a 
coming storm ; " the reason for the suggestion 
was, of course, my introduction ; the reasons 
for leaving home are numerous." 

" The introduction of my children — that is 
to say, their general appearance and behaviour 
at first sight — inclined you to think that they 
would get on better at school, sir?'' 

"That is it, Mr. Elmore." 

"Were they so cubbish and so ignorant, 
and did such litde justice, or such strict 
justice, to their fother's teaching, then ?" 
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"No, no!'* stammered Master Redwin; 
" but they, they know nothmg of — of — ^in feet 
— ^what boys generally know.'* 

"Now the ^numerous reasons 'for leaving 
home, Mr. Redwin/' 

Master Redwin, with a vague idea of some- 
.thing wrong, but still unconscious of giving 
offence, boldly went on. 

" Why there is," he said, " more scope for 
energy — more desire for distinction — ^more 
change — more pleasure — ^more life on their 
side. On yours there is the annoyance of 
teaching dispensed with, and you could find 
something better to set your mind to — some- 
thing more suitable. That's how / put it." 

Now nine out of ten men would have been 
amused by my friend Redwin's nofiM^ujlmd 
manner, and have drawn him out accordingly ; 
but my father, having overcome the first 
novelty of his appearence, and never being in 
a vein for jesting at another's weakness, or 
-another's folly, but on the contrary, ex- 
tremely irritable and impatient, took this 
grotesque assumption of the child in a light 
that few other men would have done or 
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thoaght'of. My father leant across his desk, 
and fixed Master Redwin with his eyes, till 
that young gentleman, despite his habitual 
composure, reddened, then turned pale. 

"I hardly comprehend the latter part of 
the argument, Mr. Paul Redwin," observed my 
&ther, quietly. 

"Why, you must find teaching dry work — 
irksome work, I mean," said Master Paul, with 
an efifort to maintain his cool deportment. 

"Wherefore?" 

" Because a gentleman must feel out of 
place at it," 

" You say you go to school ?" 

" Yes, sir." 

" Boarding-school?" 

" Of course." 

"A school, where hard teaching for five 
months gives a letter of credit for the sixth to 
be passed at home, fi*ee of all restraint — ^passed 
in impudence, and sometimes in affectation — 
very often both." 

" Sir, I hardly comprehend you." 

"Impudence, in intruding upon a neigh- 
bour's house unsolicited and uncalled for; 
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affectation, in aspiring to be thought a fine ' 
gentleman^ quite a man — a reasoning man, 
too 1 — ^when but a child in years and expe- 
rience. I hope you eomprellend me now." 

Tbe bitterness with which my father made 
the above speech was not worthy of its 
object — ^it was too harsh a severity, and I felt 
the blood burning in my cheeks, and on my 
brow. 

Looking towards Gilb^ I saw that his 
face was scarlet, too — evidently the same idea 
had suggested itself to him, and he blushed, 
like myself, for the treatment of my friend, 
who, totally unprepared for such a ferocious 
onslaught of words, sat on his chair, with 
heaving chest and twitching hands, irresolved 
how to take it. 

My fathea: was turning over the leaves of 
the History of England, when Paul Sedwin 
jufiiped to bis feet, white with passion. 

" Sir, I wish, for your sake, I were an 
older man," 

"Why so, Mr. Paul Redwin ?"— cahnly 
loK^dng up from the book. 

^ Because, sir, I should be entitled to call 
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you out, for so cowardly an insult. I do not 
know whom you may be, but I would have 
you to know that I shall be as rich as you are 
at twenty-one, sir, and that I have a claim to 
be called a gentleman even now — which you 
have not, and which you cannot have. You 
dared not have uttered to any other than a 
child, the uncalled-for aspersions you have 
thrown on me. You remind me well, I am 
but a boy, sir — some day I will remind you 
I have become a man." 

He stayed to hear no more — ^but, snatchmg 
up his hat and cane, tore out of tibe room. 

" John — ^my pony." 

We could hear the grinding of horses' hoofe 
on the gravel outside — and then a rapid gal- 
loping away, told of Paul Redwin's departure 
from ' The Rest/ 

" We will proceed with the lesson," said my 
father — over whose features I thought I could 
detect a passing shade of remorse. "Stay !" — 
shutting the book — "What was Henry the 
First sumamed, Gilbert? Let me see that 
you all have remembrance of my recent lecture. 
Sumamed ^?" 
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" Beauderc." 
"Date, Luke?" 
" 1745." 
"What?" 

" 1745," — Tvith lesser confidence. 
The remainder of the day Luke Ehnore was 
in disgrace. 
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CHAPTER ly. 

THE EVIL NIGHT. 

The unceremonious manner in which Master 
Redwin and my father had taken leave of each 
other, was the cause of great mental distress 
to me for several days. I had a great respect 
for Master Redwin, and a great ambition to 
hold a respectable place in his opinion ; and 
now, what could he think of me ? And that 
stately grandmother, too, who had awed me 
into reverence, what was her opinion of the 
Elmores ? and my dear fnends, the Silvemots, 
— ^why, it was enough to break off all friend- 
ship between us. 

But our friend the rector came as usual, in 
impulsive moments, and chatted away as 
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briskly as ever, and brought invitations for 
us, which my father, with a lively remem- 
brance of the result of our first visit to 
Whamby House, invariably declined. It was 
evident Master Redwin had not mentioned 
the incident at ^ The Rest,' and my father studi- 
ously avoided any recapitulation of the same. 

But my father could not wholly sink back 
to the old frigidity of his life, and close the 
doors of ' The Rest ' against the world. My 
father had been introduced to the Silvemot 
family, and could not refuse admission to 
them when the carriage brought the senior 
members to the house on morning visits. 
That he hated these morning calls, I was 
convinced, by his nervous, impassioned man- 
ner after they had come to a conclusion,; but 
in the presence of Mr. and Mrs. Silvemot, 
the rector, and his sister, Arabella, he was 
calm, grave and courteous, and bowed them 
to the carriage with the chivalrous attention 
of that old time when he was a man of fashion, 
and Beau Elmore at his club. 

He continued his visits to Wharmby Church 
of a Sunday morning (the evening service he 
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had altogether eschewed), when the weather 
was saffidentlj fine to allow of his taking ua 
the customary walk along the difi : ride, or 
let US ride, he never wonld. There was a 
statdy old carriage, with his crest emblazoned 
on the panels of the doors, dusty and mud- 
bespattered, shut up in the stables, of which he 
kept the key locked within *his desk ; but 
there was no coachman, no horses — ^nothing of 
the past grandeur, which would have been at 
that time but an aggravation of his misery. 
^The Best' was sufficient for him, and for all his 
wants and pleasures — ^why should it not be 
for the children growing up around him? 
Could he not carry out the plan he had been 
so long building up in his busy brain,— to be 
isolated with his family, and in that isola- 
tion to feel happiness, by Seeing content on the 
faces round about his table ? He had dreamed 
so. It was a wild dream, and he had better 
have died before the waking came upon him I 

There was no particular restraint put upon 
the actions of myself and brothers, although 
we felt it — ^felt it the more for the lack of 
tangible evidence to the contrary. Witl^ my 
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sister Agnes, Miss Bemcastle had evidently 
received some secret orders ; for that respected 
lady never left her charge for half-an-hour at 
a time — accompanied her in all her walks, and 
often followed her from room to room of the 
house, like a trusty guardian. My father 
could not have told of what he was afraid, 
and yet he had a lurking distrust of her being 
lost or stolen, or of her meeting chance .ac- 
quaintances that might tell her of the plea- 
sures of society — of the gaieties of the world 
around her, and make her sigh for that bril- 
liant apple — fashionable knowledge. It was 
certain, all talk of amusements was strictly 
interdicted — on dancing was laid a fearftd pro- 
hibition — and it was only at Miss Bemcastle's 
express solicitation and with a reluctant groan 
that he had consented to her learning the piano- 
forte. And yet, he wondered she was not more 
a child — wondered why, with all his kindness 
and affection — ^for he loved her very dearly — 
she gave so poor and forced a retiu'n — why, 
with her brothers for playfellows, she preferred 
her solitary studies in the music room. 

Agnes had a spirit of opposition in her, too. 
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which she disclosed at times, much to the dis- 
quietude of Miss Bemcastle. When that latter 
lady was more than particularly watch&l, 
Agnes was more than particularly capricious — 
wandering about the house in search of some 
piece of music which she had carefully con- 
cealed beforehand, and leading the lady, who 
was short of breath, and rather stout, a long, 
rambling journey to the roof of the house and 
back again, taking in as many stairs as it 
was possible to find. Miss Berncastle's chief 
reason for pertinaciously following Agnes, was 
the inclination my sister had to absent herself 
on any trifling errand, and descend to Mrs. 
Higson's room, where she would remain, if 
allowed, the entire day, listening to the house- 
keeper's bloodthirsty legends with breathless 
attention. This erratic propensity, combined 
with a trying calmness of demeanour when 
Miss Berncastle was most excited, and a love 
of opposition and contrary views to her 
governess on almost every subject connected 
with her education, made that lady's place 
far from the most agreeable. There was but 
one thing had eflfect on Agnes Elmore, and 
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that was Miss Bemcastle's threat of stating 
her conduct to her father, when, in most 
cases, she gave in, and resigned herself to her 
studies with a great eflfort at attention. 

I have said that there was no particular 
restraint exercised upon the actions of my 
brothers and myself, so that it often hap- 
pened, upon our Wednesday and Saturday 
afternoons — our half-holidays — we stole out 
of * The Rest,' and made for the sea-side. 

About half a mile from our house was a 
rude cutting in the cliff, said to have been 
made by smugglers many years ago, which, 
by a sloping, gradual descent, opened upon 
the sands beneath. Down this cutting, well 
known at Wharnby by the name of * Free- 
man's Gate' (Freeman having been a despe- 
rate smuggler in his time), we regularly de- 
scended on the afternoon I have specified, 
and amused ourselves by launching miniature 
ships and boats. Sometimes, but very 
seldom, our father accompanied us in these 
expeditions, and would sit on some rough 
seat, formed by the white cliff, gazing at the 
sea, or vacantly staring at an open book 
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upon his knees, too absorbed to read. It 
was as lonely on the sands as at * The Rest' — 
there were no visitors at Whamby, and, with 
the exception of a shrimp-dredger a;t times, 
oir a boatman struggling to get off of a sand- 
drift, on which he had run aground, it was 
as gloomy a place as any round the coast. 

.One Wednesday afternoon, about a week 
succeeding the event chronicled in Chapter 
III., Gilbert, Edward, and I, (thelatter young 
gentleman staggering under the weight of 
an enormous ship, with real canvass sails, and 
ropes tarred in the most natural style,) de- 
scended the stony path of Freeman's Gate, 
and made their appearance on the sands. 
The tide was very low, and the new vessel, 
which had been a study of mine for months, 
refused to be launched upon any principle 
whatever, but ungracefully stuck fast at every 
attempt we made. 

" The tide runs very low to-day, Gilbert," 
I said, " let us go further round the cliffs." 

We sauntered along till we were stopped 
by a well-known mass of low rock, rugged 
and heaped in the wildest shapes, and over- 
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grown with brown sea-weed, rendering a firm 
footing an impossibility. Over this, when the 
tide rose, the sea dashed, and foamed, and 
roared, with a noise that could be heard in 
the rooms of ^ The Rest.' 

^' Then we shall not see the ship in the 
water to-day," said Edward, after an inef- 
fectual attempt for the last time, in which 
I had fallen on my hands and knees, and 
nearly crushed it beneath me. 

" Yes, we will," I said resolutely, as I 
gathered myself up — " oh ! yes we will, 
though." 

" Why, how can we ?" 

" I've heard Mrs. Higson say, about half a 
mile over the rock there's a bay. Don't 
you remember that story she told us of the 
Dark Man of the Bay, who was brought from 
over sea by French pirates and murdered 
there?" 

" And whose ghost walks there every day 
and every night," said Edward. " Oh, yes ! 
I'm going there, I am." 

" / shall go," I said, decisively. 

"Are you so foolish, brother Luke !" said 
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Gilbert. " Why, it would be madness to cross 
over this treacherous rock, I tell you. You 
shan't go, Luke ! " 

" But I will go," said I, fiercely (for with 
my brothers, I am sorry to confess, I was im- 
petuous and headstrong). "If I'm alive, I'll 
cross the shingle to the bay. before an hour is 
gone, and launch my ship." 

" Go on," said Edward, tauntingly ; " let's 
see, Gilbert, how far he'll go, before he comes 
sneaking back again, like old Johnson's terrier 
after a sound whipping. Go on, Luke." 

My brother Edward was rather a favourite 
of mine, but I had great difficulty in re- 
straining myself fi^om flinging the ship at his 
curly head. Gilbert began to urge me to 
return, but I had already clambered up the 
rock, and stood with my ship in my arm, 
ready to advance. 

" Am I to go alone ? You, Gilbert, tool" 

"It is the height of folly] You cannot 
launch the ship, if you reach the bay alive." 

"Yes, I can. The declivity breaks off 
suddenly, and there's deep water. Are you 
coming?" 

H 2 
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GUbert, who had not expected such firm- 
ness in my nature, and had still his misgiv- 
ings of my resolute appearance being but a 
bombastic pretension which would soon fail 
me, ^hook his head, and said — 

"I shall go home with Edward. Come, 
Ned." 

" Cowards !" I yelled. I was foaming with 
rage — my teeth gnashed together with pas- 
sion, as I saw them turn and move off in the 
direction of home. I went on — I felt I would 
have gone on to spite them, had I been sure 
of death upon the rocks, and that the tide 
would have been dashing over me, and made 
my grave there before the hour had passed. 

A bend of the cliff soon hid me from my 
brothers' view ; and, firmly resolved upon ful- 
filling my promise, I staggered over the slip- 
pery rock, clutching my ship tightly to my 
breast. 1 was alone, with the giant, ghost- 
like cliffs frowning down upon me on my left, 
the broad green ocean leaping and tossing on 
my right, and the waves breaking into spray 
with a murmuring, ominous noise, as they 
dashed against the breakers. The tide was 
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still running down ; I had plenty of time to 
spare, and, disguising to myself the sense of 
loneliness allied to fear, I kept on towards 
the hay where, years ago, the French pirates 
brought their living victim, and stole away 
again, leaving a white, upturned face upon the 
sand. Harassed by the latter thought, and 
excited by the novelty of my position (for 
I could scarcely remember five consecutive 
minutes spent alone during my short career), 
I forgot the precarious nature of my path, 
and suddenly fell with violence amongst the 
sunken rocks, splitting into twenty pieces the 
ship, which, in conjunction with my brothers, 
I had expended so much time upon. 

For five minutes 1 remained in a dreamy, 
half-conscious state, huddled, with the frag- 
m^ts of my ship, amongst the chalky heaps 
and wet sea-weed, gazing out of my half* 
closed eyes at the waves rolling and plunging 
in the distance. 

With a vast amount of courage shaken out 
of me by my fall, I got upon my feet, and 
stood meditating as to my future progress, 
with a rueful look at the ship, which not the 
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finest water in the world could have sustained, 
or been of assistance to, from that time forth. 

Should I return ? I looked in the direction 
of home. I had a vague hope that Gilbert 
had not deserted me, and that I should see his 
figure in the distance coming tow^ds me, in 
which case I might have given a more atten- 
tive ear to his expostulations, and returned 
with him. But he was not to be seen. 

" Yes, I will go on," I said, with a frown at 
the prospect far ahead of me — " I said I would 
reach the bay, and reach it I must. I cannot 
launch my ship— but go I will." 

I shouted the last words in fierce defiance, 
as if I had a host of living witnesses to my 
intention standing round me, and then obsti- 
nately persisted in continuing my dangerous 
journey. Leaving the broken ship on the rock, 
a landmark where I fell, I, with more pre- 
caution than had been taken heretofore, made 
towards the bay, slipping at every second 
step I took, but in most cases saving myself 
fix)m a fall by grasping at the jutting points of 
the cliff with my left hand. 

What will they say at home, Luke Elmore 
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of ' The Rest?' But iuke Elmore was deaf to 
any remonstrance — every wavering step 
towards his object, rendered him more deter- 
mined in it, and the landmark on the rocky 
beach was soon far behind and lost. 

It became still more precipitous as I pro- 
ceeded — immense masses of cliff, that had 
fallen from above, blocked up the way in 
some places, but I clambered over them, and 
kept on in my fixed resolution : — ^here and 
there were patches of half mud, — half sand, 
into which I sank to my knees, and waded 
through to the sea-stained crags beyond. 

Surely I had gone more than half a mile ! 
It was an hour since I had left my brothers, 
and yet nothing in sight but rock on rock, with 
the sea-weed, in green, brown and red 
masses, thick upon them, or hanging round 
fresh-fallen portions of the cliff, in slimy fila- 
ment, like hair must hang on drowned 
sailors' heads, or round that face of the foreigner 
immortalised in my memory by Mrs. Higson, 
who was murdered in the bay. Horrid thought ! 
How cold it made the wind blow from the 
sea! 
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Still onwards. Two ginore falls — ^the last 
a crasher, from a rough mass of chalk, which 
seemed immoveable as Fate, but which grace- 
fully revolved as I reached the top, and shot 
me forcibly some three or four feet amongst 
my old companions. Five minutes calm de- 
liberation of the sea again, with the shingle 
before me brilliantly illuminated with coloured 
lights, and then I continued my way, with a 
very manly-looking gash meandering across 
the forehead, and descending to the bridge of 
my nose in a serpentine course. I stopped 
once more for serious reflection. I had to 
return the same way — ^there were all these 
difficulties to be again encountered — ^I felt faint 
and exhausted — should I go on? I deliberated, 
— ^yes, I would go round that great over- 
hanging cliff, that seemed to be dashing for- 
ward to meet and breast the sea — ^that cliff, on 
which the friendly lighthouse gave its nightly 
warning-signal to ships far out upon the deep — 
I would go round that, and then think again. 

It was farther than I had calculated on, 
and I could hear some church-bell striking 
five very faintly in the distance, as I reached 
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the jutting point. Five o'dock! It would 
be seven, and nearly dark, before I reached 
Freeman's Gate again — what would they say 
at home ! I stood beneath the cliff — 1 looked 
round — ^there was the bay a hundred yards 
from me. With a wild hurrah that startled 
even myself after I had given voice to it, I 
ran towards the bay, leaping from rock to rock, 
staggering, reeling, plunging — ^till with a dash 
I sprang from the last crag into the deep, 
soft, welcome sand. " I said I would do it 1" 
It was a bay of considerable extent, and 
lighted by the sun, which another three-quar- 
ters of an hour would behold sinking into 
that great dreary sea, it had a bold imposing 
effect, flanked as it was by the irregular curv- 
ing cliffi, their white expanse dotted here and 
there by samphire. 

There was no deep water. Whoever asserted 
that statement, as a fact, must have been a 
man without the slightest grain of considera- 
tion for his species in his whole composition. 
Had my ship been sound, and had I borne it 
safely, my chance would have been equally 
the same as at the spot so far away, where 
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I had left Gilbert, and the twm brother of 
sister Agnes. The water was about the same 
distance from the cliff — so far as 1 could judge 
— ^but it was coming up, instead of going 
down. Making allowance for a moderate 
quantity of falls, I had time enough for a safe 
return — so I flung myself full length on the 
sand, and lay panting from my recent exertion, 
looking at the sea. 

I thought of Edward's taunts ; of Gilbert — 
that bold brother Gilbert — ^whom I would have 
followed through fifty times such danger, and 
yet who deserted me ! I could hardly keep 
the tears back, when I thought of it. I had 
such trust in him — such belief in his love for 
all of us — such an instinctive knowledge that 
he loved me more than all the rest ; and yet 
he had left me to go my way alone. 

" It is not cowardice," I murmured to my- 
self; "look at his dark, unflinching eyes — 
and his great, white forehead — and his bold, 
lion-like look ! No, no — it was spite. He 
would notgive in to me, he does not care forme!" 

I buried my hands in the sand, as deep as 
I could thrust them, and tore them out again, 
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to dash their contents wildly round me. I did 
not take into consideration the reverse side of 
the medal— did not ask myself if I gave in to 
his wishes, or had not a little selfish spite to 
gratify, when I so obstinately set forth upon 
my journey. But my thoughts precipitately 
took another direction — a subject a trifle less 
pleasing than my brother Gilbert's ingratitude 
even; for, chancing to alter my position, I 
beheld a tall figure, with a white face, and 
black moustache and beard, standing by Diy 
side, and gazing down upon me ! 

The French stranger (I believe Mrs. Higson 
said a French noble) flashed to my startled 
recollection — and, with a half-suppressed shout 
of horror, I scrambled to my feet, and reeled 
several paces backward. The figure stood 
regarding me with a calm, fixed look of atten- 
tion, but uttered not a word. 

He was very tall — evidently some inches 
above my father's height — and standing there 
before me, with a horseman's cloak draping his 
form, and no contrast to his stature, save my 
diminutive self a few yards distant, he had all 
the appearance of some giant of a -past age. 
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who had returned for a few minutes to life, 
with the intention of looking about him, and 
seeing how the present world was progressing. 

I felt transfixed with horror; he was evi- 
dently the Frenchman ; and Mrs. Higson was, 
for the future, to be implicitly believed — that 
is, if I were ever lucky enough to see that 
round, ruddy face again. 

^*Well, my extraordinary specimen of 
juvenility — are you dumb ?" he said, at last, 
in a clear, deep voice — a ringmg kind of 
voice, as if his throat was lined with bell- 
metal. 

" I — 1 beg your pardon, sir — I took you 
for " 

*' For what, my * raw head and bloody bones' 
looking youth — ^for what?" he said, quietly 
observing me. 

" For a man that was — that was murdered 
on these sands, one moonlight night, by — ^by 
French pirates." 

There was a slight flickering kind of smile 
upon the thin, red lips beneath the black 
moustache — a sinister kind of smile, that had 
no merriment in it, and that revealed, for a 
moment, white, even, gleaming teeth. 
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" Are you frightened at ghosts, and spectres, 
and mystic ch^acters, in shrouds and grave- 
clothes, bom of wild legends and rambling 
story-books, boy ?" he asked. 

" I am a little, sir." 

"And yet you lie on the sand in this 
desolate and cut-throat-looking spot, coolly 
dreaming of the past. Was it the past or 
fixture, boy ?" 

"The past." 

" Then henceforth, dirty and disfigured- 
looking child, remember the past is but for 
fools ; the future, but for dreamers ; the pre- 
sent, fit alone for men." 

This observation I had nothing to reply to, 
so stood shuffling the sand in a heap at my 
feet. 

"And now, boy, attention. I am the 
Frenchman." 

I gave a sudden and spasmodic jump, and 
gaaped out — " Who was murdered ?" 

" Were there two then ?" he enquired. 

" Not — ^not that I was aware of, sir." 

" Then, I can be no other than the one, can 
I, boy?" 
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I thought not. 

"Attention, lad," said the stranger; " where 
does that infernally uneven road, or beach, 
lead to?" 

'' To Whamby." 

" What an ass, not to keep the path on the 
cliffs," he said ; " surely I must have had a 
romantic fit on me, for a sea-side walk, like a 
maudlin boarding-school girl, at the fourth teen, 
to come crawling down that path instead of 
progressing direct. Humph!" said he, musingly; 
"it must be three miles back. Which way have 
you come hither, lad ?" 

" That way," pointing towards Whamby. 

" Then that way goes Jacques Vaudon." 

He strode a few paces forward, then 
stopped. 

" Follow me, boy," he said ; " and here, 
take this — ^my arm has ached enough with it 
in good truth. Forward." 

When he tendered me a portmanteau, which 
had not been observed for the cloak that 
partially concealed it from my view, my 
doubts concerning the authenticity of his 
fearful statement were dispelled, and convincing 
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proofs as to his identity with the rest of 
creation were fully established, for 1 had 
never heard or read of any respectable ghost 
travelling about with heavy luggage; so, recon- 
ciled to his mortality, I took the portmanteau 
from his hands, and prepared to follow him, 
not a little interested as to how his ghostship 
would get over the more difficult portions of 
the journey between the Frenchman's bay and 
Whamby. 

*' Upon my word, boy," said the stranger, 
pausing before the steep and slimy crag that 
formed the bend of the cliff; "this is choice 
walking. Do you indulge yourself in this way 
often, mon enfant f " 

" This is my first journey to the bay, 

SU-." 

" May your journey in life be as smooth, 
you little wretch," said he ; " if I get to 
Wharnby, without a compound fracture, I 
shall be a happy man." 

We rounded the point, and in a few minutes 
were too deeply engaged crossing perilous 
gaps, and stepping from rock to rock, for 
further conversation. I could not help smiling 
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at my companion's gingerly tread across the 
rock — his sudden leaps over doubtM heaps 
of sea-weed which seemed covering some pit- 
fall — his calm, unmoved face when he turned 
to see if I were following in his track, so 
white and corpse-like, in contrast to the black 
beard and moustache, which gave so majestic 
a look to his peculiar cast of features. 

He fell twice before he reached the spot 
where I had finally prostrated myself in 
reverence, but gathered himself up again in a 
cool, unimpassioned manner, solacing himself 
with a few oaths in French and English, 
littered without elevating his voice above the 
usual tone, as if it was his duty to swear in 
such a position, but to swear in a cool and 
gentlemanlike manner — quite in a business 
kind of way. 

" ril take my portmanteau, boy," said he, 
stopping to witness my recovery irom a 
sudden slip and fall, in which I had come 
with no light weight upon the article in 
question. *' Thank you. Straight on, I sup- 
pose." 

" As straight on as you can go," I said, with 
a grim smile. 
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" Through this, my infiiBt maniac ?" he 
ssdd, calmly pointing to the mud and sand 
before-mentioned, and which bore the im- 
prints of my late journey through them» 

" There's no other way/' 

" DroU !" 

He sank a considerable depth, and, with 
no slight exertion, finally gained the other 
side. Suffering with intense pain from bruises 
and cuts in various parts of my arms and legs, 
and heartily sick of my adventurous exploit, 
I, despite of all, burst into a fit of laughter at 
the efforts of the gentleman to force his way 
towards the opposite and uninviting bank. 

A peculiarly expressive scowl rewarded me 
for my unseasonable merriment when I had 
joined him and was by his side. It was a 
scowl that totally expelled all inclination to 
laugh — the eyes seemed to retreat into the 
head, and yet to concentrate a flashing fire 
within them — the thick eyebrows seemed drop- 
ping over them like a curtain — and as he stood 
before me, fixing me with that annihilating 
glance, vague fears of being in the presence^ 

VOL. I. I 
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of the Evil One himself came across my ex- 
cited imagination. 

" 111 time for jesting, my lad," he said, in 
his mild voice, ^^ and a mockiilg langh is to 
me especially, at all times, distasteful. Under- 
stand me — ^the place is a desolation. Who 
would be the wiser if I went on to Whamby 
alone, and unaccompanied?" 

I felt my heart collapsing with dread. Oh ! 
that frightfully meaning glance ! Was he 
jesting with me, or did he threaten me in 
sober earnest ? I trembled in every limb. 

Satisfied with the impression he had pro- 
duced, he continued his way, and I, with 
some suspicions as to the good intentions of 
my companion, kept a few steps in the rear. 

One of the mountainous heaps of chalk 
occasioned by the fall of a portion of the 
cliflFover head, brought him again to an ab- 
rupt halt. He stood waiting for my approach, 
and I, chary of advancing within arms' reach, 
stopped about twenty yards from him. The 
sun was going down — the tide was coming 
in with a roaring noise — ^the night would 
soon be deepening. 
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** Have we to climb this ?" he asked. 

** Tes — and some three others.*' 

** And you came this way ?*' 

<' I did/' 

" For what purpose?" 

" To launch my ship." 

" Indeed ! — I see no ship." 

" T fell with it, and broke it." 

" Why did you go on to the bay, then?" 

" I said I would go— I had made up my 
mind." 

Leaning his back against the chalk, and 
placing the portmanteau at his feet, he folded 
his arms and looked full at me. 

" All this is a lie, or you are mad. A boy 
like you, for no object in the world, to come a 
path that would deter ninety-i^e men out of 
a hundred. To whom do you belong ?" 

" ThetElmores, of ' The Rest.' " 

"Indeed!" 

For the first time his voice, usually so 
calm, changed into a low, deep tone, and, 
for a moment or two he breathed hard, like 
a man who had been running. 

" Has your father so little care for you — ^so 

I 2 
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little heed for a son, as to let you come so 
dangerous a way as this ?" 

"My father never dreamed of such an 
action on my part." 

" Possibly," said he. " Let us proceed." 

We struggled up the mound, and descended 
on the other side, displacing huge fragments 
at every step that went rolling over the rocks 
with a crushing noise. 

" Hark ! " said he, raising a gloved hand — 
'* some one calls." 

I stopped and listened. 

"Luke! Luke! Lukel" 

" It is Gilbert — ^it is my dear brother Gil- 
bert," I shouted, dashing forward ; " he has 
come to seek me." 

In a minute more he was holding me in his 
arms. 

" Thank God, you are alive !" he said, in a 
tremulous voice. 

"I had almost given you up for dead. 
Have you been hurt at all?" 

" Not much, dear Gilbert — I have a gash 
across the forehead. I am very glad yon 
have come after me. I thought you were 
at home." 
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*' I only went to the gates of * The Best,^ 
and saw Edward safe ; then, I returned." 

" Where have you been all the time, then?" 

"Full length on the rocks, an hour or 
naore— the sun was, shining when I fell," he 
said. 

"Are you hurt?" 

" Not much. A sprained ankle, I believe. 
But what's a sprain, Luke? — ^I have found 

" Quick, quick!" cried the stranger in our 
ears — " do you not see it is getting pitch dark, 
and we need a bright noon-day to save our 
lives in such a place as this. Come along." 

" Who is this ?" said Gilbert. 

" I do not know — I met him at the Bay. 
Let us follow him." 

I moved quickly forward ; but Gilbert, after 
one or two ineflFectual attempts to keep up 
with me, hung back. 

" I cannot go quite so fast, Luke," he said, 
with a suppressed groan of pain — " my hip is 
hurt, I think — ^but you make haste, and " 

" Lean on me, Gilbert," I said. " Oh ! I 
am so sorry I came this dreadful way. It is 
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all my fiuilt — it is aQ mj wicked obstinacy of 
temper. Yon are hurt very badly. I know 
it^Iknowit!" 

'^ Nonsense, Luke, nonsaise,'' he said, with 
a forced laugh. ^ Let me lean on you, then^ 
and we shall get back aQ right enough. Come, 
Luke.*' 

But my assistance was o( yery Uttte service 
to him, and we slipped at every step. The 
tide was rising rapidly, too — ^it was but a few 
feet from us, and the crested heads of the 
waves seemed rearing towards us as if they 
claimed a lawM prey. 

A thought struck me. The strangar was 
some distance ahead. ^^ Wait here a minute, 
Grilbert," I said, ^^ I will ask that man's help. 
— One minute.'* 

I flew along with unerring feet, and reached 
his side. 

"Stay, stay!" I gasped forth; "you must 
come back. Tou are a strong man — ^my bro- 
ther is hurt ; help me to carry him home. For 
God's sake, do not hesitate ! Are you a man, 
are you a man?" I shrieked, wringing my 
hands. 
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" Do you see the tide ? — ^Do you see the 
night coming on ? — Do you see how this hell's- 
own pavement stretches on — on — on, without 
a break ? I can do nothing. Each one for 
himsell'' 

" You shall not go !" I screamed, clinging 
to his cloak ; ^' you are not so base a coward 
— so great a villain — as to leave us. By 
your fear of God's vengeance, come back 
with me, sir. I am but a boy, but / am not 
afraid." 

He hesitated — he stood with a brooding 
gaze upon the wet rocks, as if he were calcu- 
lating some chances in his brain. He looked 
up: — 

"I will return with you. It was but a 
momentary pang of fear, and yet I am con- 
sidered a brave man, too," he said. " Well, 
well^ brave men have a twinge of dread once 
in their lives — mine has gone, I think. I 
must relinquish the portmanteau. Can I put 
it anywhere out of harm's way ?" 

" Impossible ! Quick — quick !" 

" Then, ho ! there," he cried, with a ring- 
ing laugh ; ^^ if there be any friend floating 
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ahead — a distressed mariner, whose ship has 
foundered, here's dry clothing for you. Ho, 
there !" 

He swung the portmanteau round his head, 
and relinquished his grasp. It whirled through 
the air, and then fell with a heavy splash into 
the water. 

"Now I am ready," loosening his cloak. 
" Now, mad oflFspring of the Elmores — quick, 
yourself!" 

He hurried after me, folding his cloak upon 
his arm as he did so. I gave a wild cry, as I 
reached Gilbert — he lay cold, pale, and sense- 
less against the cliflf ! 

" He is dead ! — ^he is dead I" 

" Tush ! but a swoon, child," said the 
stranger, covering him with the cloak. "Now, 
help me to carry him. Stay," he added, " I 
will carry him alone, and you lead the way. 

Are there any more of those d chalk 

banks?" 

" I do not know-^— I think so. Follow me, 
sir — ^follow me." 

We hurried on, occasionally slipping right 
and left, crunching the sea-weed beneath our 
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feet; and sending showers of water splashing 
in the air — ^past the rocks, which looked over- 
grown with green, lank hair — by coloured 
weeds, all one dark brown to us in the night 
&st coming on — over the high mounds of 
fallen cliff, and chalk, and earth — through 
mud and sand, and fast accumulating water. 
Shall we never see Freeman's Gate again ? I 
kept on at a rapid pace ; my footing seemed 
more secure in the darkness, and I seldom 
swerved from a sure tread upon the treacherous 
breakers. It was dark night now, with the 
stars shining over head. 

"How is Gilbert?" I asked, 

"I do not know. He is still insensible, 
but an hour will set him right enough. The 
fellow's plaguey heavy. Quick ! there, boy — 
haste !" 

We were a foot deep in the sea, and the 
waves dashed over us as they came rushing 
in. I could hear the subdued oaths of my 
strange acquaintance behind, as he stumbled 
in my track. 

A glare of lights attracted my attention in 
the distance. My companion observed it at 
the same time. 
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" What is that, young Elmore ?" 

" I do not know, but I think — ^I hope it is 
Freeman's Gate, and that they are looking for 
us. Yes, hark ! they are calling." 

The loud halloo rang through the silence of 
the night Friends were at hand with help, 
if needed. 

"HaUoo! Halloo!" 

We were treading the sand again; the 
servants of 'The Rest' — the gardeners, the 
lodge-keeper, and my father, were grouped 
together on the sand with flaring torches in 
their hands. Some boatmen, a few yards 
from them, were preparing to set forth in 
search of us. 

"Saved! God, I thank Thee!" cried my 
father, rushing forward to meet us. "My 
son Gilbert !" he cried with a stifled cry, as 
the stranger advanced with his burden, "what 
has happened? Man, for the love of mercy, 
say he is alive!" 

He tore the cloak away that covered him, 
and gazed at the white face of his son. The 
dark eyes of Gilbert opened, then, meeting the 
sudden Ught of the torches, closed again. 
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^^ Here, you men," cried the late companion 
of my perilous adventure, ^^take this young 
fellow: Fve had him long enough, in my 
opinion — ^he's no light weight." 

Gilbert was transferred to the careful arms 
of two of the servants ; another was instantly 
despatched for the surgeon, and slowly we 
ascended Freeman's Gate. 

"Are you hurt, Luke?" 

"Not much, £Either," said I meekly, and 
with an inward dread' as to future results 
accruing from this expedition. 

"And Gilbert?" 

" Has sprained his ankle, &ther." 

"No more than that?" he asked sternly. 

"I hope not." 

My father's hand, which held the torch, 
shook with agitation — ^bis whole frame trern* 
bled violently; the re-action from the paat 
terror and excitement was coming on. 

"Tour children are well enough, Gilbert 
Elmore," said the stranger, placing a hand 
upon his arm; "of their deliverer you ask 
no questions, or give one thank to. And 
yet so old a friend did not build upon so cold 
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a welcome, even from one whose genial heart 
has hardened with the world's ingratitude !" 

My father started, and turned to the stran- 
ger. The torch he held shed its red glare 
upon the features of the speaker, who stood 
with an extended hand and smiling face. 

Good God!" said my father. "Jacques 
Vaudon!" 

" An old friend and a true one." 

Their hands met, and I could see my father 
press his convulsively, and ring it with an iron 
grip. 

They had met once more. Fit meeting in 
the dark night, with the rugged'cliff and angry 
sea around them, and the treacherous sand 
beneath their feet! Oh, night! ominous of 
evil, on which those disunited links of a Past, 
whose memory was madness, joined hands 
together once again. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE EVIL NIGHT COMES TO AN END. 

My father and Jacques Vaudon walked side by 
side towards *The Rest.' Unobserved and 
unnoticed, I kept close to my father, listening 
to their conversation. My will was to fly to 
Gilbert's side, but an undefinable motive 
compelled me to remain with these re-united 
friends. 

Vaudon, after recapitulating his adventure 
with myself, and the meeting with Gilbert, 
changed the conversation, by remarking — 
" I had no belief, Elmore, in Time working so 
great a change as I have found in you. It 
was mere guess-work — ^^a chance, afterwards 
confirmed by your agitated manner, that made 
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me claim you as the brave friend of other days. 
You are strangely altered, indeed." 

" I cannot say the same, Vaudon," said my 
father, with a sad smile — "the years that 
have intervened between us sit as lightly on 
you as your cares." 

" Ay," said Vaudon, in reply — " ^my cares !' 
Well— why should we mourn, and grow pre- 
maturely old, over unavailing sorrow. Has 
not Time wrinkles enough in store for us ? 
May I ask a question, Elmore ?" 

" I guess its purport. Still — ask it." 

" Have you heard from her since that 
night ?" 

" Never !" — ^in a hollow tone. 

They were speaking of my mother — my lost 
and almost unknown mother. I held my 
breath, and listened. 

" I saw her three years ago, in Paris." 

" Enough !" said my father, sternly — " I 
care not with whom, or how. « There is but 
one fate for that false woman — ^the fate of all 
of her sex who fall. Its history can be read 
on myriads of faces, whose haggardness is 
hidden by the lying paint — ^yea, myriads of 
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myriads, swarming the streets of every great 
city. There is but one solace for the dis- 
honoured man left behind — utter forgetfulness. 
If that becomes an impossibility — silence, deep 
as the grave, at least spares many a pang/' 

" I understand you," replied Vaudon. 
" But is not this lonely spot which you have 
chosen, more apt to suggest deep and painful 
thoughts?" 

" At least, it is better than meeting faces 
on which you read your secret — ^faces, ftdl of 
hidden sneers, or false sympathy, or an aflFected 
interest put on whilst you are standing by. 
I have come to this spot not to forget — ^but to 
rest," 

" But forgetfulness is to be found amongst 
the crowd — in the giddy pursuit of pleasure — 
in the struggle with that which interests the 
world ; not in solitude," said Vaudon. 

"Ah! but in the whirl of those pursuits 
there is always a recoil — and then a deadly 
horror follows the false excitement you have 
entered into. No, no — I have chosen * The 
Rest ' on a lonely cliff, looking over a desert 
sea, and I am content. I have only known 
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entire forgetfolness once since that time which 
we allude to." 

"And that?" 

"The three months that followed my dis- 
grace." 

" How ! those three months ?" began 

Vaudon. 

" I was a raving madman !" interrupted my 
father; "that time was a blank, and I was 
happy. Had it not been for my children, my 
waking unto reason would not have been 
God's blessing — ^but His curse 1" 

" It is not every man bears his misfortune 
so heavily, friend Elmore," said Vaudon, 
"and so much the better for fair fcngland." 

We were before the gates of * The Rest.' 

" Enter, Vaudon," said my father — " not 
only as an old friend, but, as the deliverer 
of my son, you are welcome. ^Welcome!' 
It is the first time I have uttered that word 
for years." 

We entered — ^walked slowly along the 
gravelled walks, with the dark shrubbery on 
either side, and arrived at ' The Rest.' 

"Where is Gilbert?" asked my father of 
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Mrs. Higson, who came hurriedly down stairs 
to hear the iuU particulars of the evening's 
adventure. 

" We are putting him to bed, Mr. Elmore," 
said Mrs. Higson. ^^ He groans a good deal. 
How could it have happened?" 

" Excuse me a moment, Vaudon," said 
my father. " Luke, show this gentleman to 
the parlour." 

" Had 1 not better show him to a room 
where he can change his things, papa. He's 
wet." 

" Wet !" cried Vaudon — "My dear youth, 
you are growing considerate. I should 
scarcely have dreamed of ihaty now. " El- 
more'' — to my father — "can you offer me 
a few clothes ? — ^mine are at the bottom of the 
sea." 

" Take Mr. Vaudon to my room, 
Luke." 

Followed by Jacques Vaudon, 1 led the 
way to the bed-room of my father. It was a 
large apartment, with three windows, heavily 
hung with drapery. 

" This is like a chamber in one of those 
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haunted castles we read so much about," 
observed Vaudon, as he entered ; " and these 
windows look upon the sea/' 

" Yes," I said, holding the candlestick high 
in my hand ; " how did you know that ?" 

" I thought your father would choose 
some such cheecfiil prospect, my young be- 
liever in murdered Frenchmen's spirits," said 
he, flinging his coat on a chair ; " that will 
do. Put the light down and leave me, 
Master Luke." 

Eager to be gone, I gladly complied with 
his request, and flew along the passages, 
and up the second flight of stairs, and into 
our bed-room — a spacious dormitory, con- 
taining three small bedsteads for my father's 
sons. It was empty. I heard voices talking 
in the adjoining room, and repaired thither. 

It was a room occasionally used by Miss 
Berncastle, when a sudden change in the 
weather prevented her customary departure 
at five o'clock in the afternoon ; and iq that 
great bed, thick with snowy hangings, lay 
my brother Gilbert, whiter than them all. 

His great black eyes were opened, and 
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fixed in a dreamy unconsciousness upon the 
figure of my father, sitting by the bedside, 
and holding one hand with nervous clutch. 
Agnes and Edward stood at a little distance 
fi-om the bed, gazing on him, and Mrs. Higson 
and one of the maids were walking on tiptoe 
about the room, and whispering together con- 
cerning sundry matters connected with the 
domestic arrangements required. 

"Why do you keep up this incessant 
talk?'' cried my father, turning hastily to 
them. 

" Bless my soul, Mr. Elmore!" cried Mrs. 
Higson, with a nervous start, " we must pre- 
pare a bit for Mr. Whittaker's coming. Jane, 
stand that shepherd on the mantle- shelf a 
little straighter, please !" 

"Do nothing," cried my father, — "leave 
the room — ^it excites Gilbert." 

Mrs. Higson, after swelling to an enormous 
extent with silent indignation, made a signal 
to Jane, and left the room, followed by the 
aide-de-camp. 

I advanced. 

"Is he very iU?" I asked, in a husky 

k2 
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whisper, — " why does he keep so quiet and 
look so strange ?" 

"Hush!'* 

" But, father— tell me, is he very ifl ?" 

"I do not know." His eyes caught my 
wild and disordered appearance for the first 
time and he said, — " Go to your room and 
change your dress, wilful and wicked boy ! 
Had it not been for you, your brother would 
not have been lying here/' 

I knew that fearful truth too well — ^I needed 
no severe reminder of my headstrong folly to 
tell me that. I moved towards the door, still 
looking at my brother Gilbert — ^I went out 
on the dark landing and closed the door 
silently behind me. I walked to my room, 
with something choking in my throat, and 
stifling pf my voice, and had hardly reached 
it, when Agnes and Edward joined me. 

"I knew how it would be, Luke," said 
Edward, half reproachfully, and half taun- 
tingly, — " you'll go to Frenchman's Bay again, 
I think. Gilbert's hurt himself very much — 
I'm sure of that. There'll be no leaving ^ The 
Rest' again — and all through you." 
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Selfish as the speech of Edward was, I took 
each word as a reproof, and stood silently be- 
fore the dressing-table with my hand upon it. 

** It wouldn't so much have mattered if it 
had been you, Luke," added Agnes, — "but 
Gilbert was so handy, poor fellow I" 

" Go away — go away," I cried, — " I know 
all this — I feel all this. Go down stairs, and 
leave me here, aJone." 

Edward, after staring with his full blue 
eyes, and mentally wondering at my impetuous 
manner, whispered Agnes to accompany him 
to the parlour. 

" But I want Luke to tell me how it all 
happened," said Agnes. 

" Not now — ^not now, Aggy. Do go away, 
please." 

"Come along, Agnes, do," cried Edward,^ 
— " you know I never can bear going down all 
those stairs without a light." 

They left me, and I immediately secured the 
door. I walked about the room — I tried to cry, 
to call the bitterest imprecations on my head, 
but my throat was too parched to utter one 
sound, and my eyes seemed burning into my 
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brain. I sat before the table, and gazed at mj 
smeared and bloody face in the dressing-glass 
— I leant my head upon my arms and tried to 
think, bnt a restless inqoietade p^nraded me. 
I wanted to be walking abont the house — ^to 
be running along the cli& for help— ^ be 
going to and fro from my own room to my 
brother's, and learning how he felt and looked 
each moment. Taking off my shoes, lest 
their creaking sound should give warning of 
my presence, — ^I crept back to the room I had 
a few moments since been expelled from, and 
listened eagerly at the door. 

All was still. The door was ajar, and I 
pushed it slightly inward, and peered round. 
My &ther was sitting in the old posture, by 
the bed-side, still clinging to the hand and 
gazing at the &ce. I ran noiselessly down- 
stairs, and looked through the hall-windows, 
along the dark vista of shrubbery, and of coun- 
try beyond. There was a light at the lodge, 
I could see it glimmering through the trees : 
but no one was coming yet, and all was silent 
— I walked up and down the marble flags, 
heedless of the icy coldness that struck to me, 
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and then looked out again. No one was 
coming yet. I passed the parlour-door ; it was 
wide open. There was a fire burning in the 
grate, and the stranger guest, wrapped in my 
father's dressing-gown, was sitting before it 
fast asleep, with Agnes and Edward crouching 
at his feet, and looking with childish interest 
and wonder at his pale face and black mous- 
tache and beard. Before Gilbert's room again, 
and standing motionless in the shadow of 
the door-way — an unseen and watchful sen- 
tinel of ^ The Best.' A few minutes in that 
attitude, and then I leant forward in a lis- 
tening posture. A faint voice was speaking, — 

"Where is Luke?" 

It was Gilbert's voice. Changed by pain 
as it was, I felt relieved. I had had a vague 
horror of never hearing it again, and that the 
foreshadowing of death was hovering by him. 
Thank God I it was his voice, and asking for 
me. # 

"Keep still," said my father, in a low tone; 
" he is in his room, my dear child." 

"Is he unhurt?" 

" I believe so." 
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"How did I '' 

" Don't speak, my dear son — don't speak," 
said my father. "You are getting feverish 
with every word. You will keep still, to 
please me, will you not, Gilbert?" 

"Yes." 

They were silent. I went down into the 
hall again, and looked into the darkness of the 
night, The light still burning at the lodge, 
but no one coming yet. Past the parlour, 
where the stranger sat upright now, talking 
to the children at his feet, and where Mrs. 
Higson was particularly busy in looking for 
nothing in a work-box, and glancing sus- 
piciously over the lid, fi'om time to time, at 
the intruder. Before my brother's sick-room 
door again, and waiting patiently. Mrs. 
Higson came creaking up the stairs, and 
arrived, panting for breath, on that landing, 
into the remotest comer of which I had crept, 
to elude detection. • 

Tap, tap. 

My father, in a whisper, asked from within — 
"Well, what now?" 

" Mr. Vaudon's compliments, and shall you 
belong?" 
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" I will rejoin him presently, and — ^Higson!" 

« Yes, sir." 

" Get Mr. Vaudon some dinner." 

" Dinner, sir !" 

" Yes, yes. He is fatigued. Get him some- 
thing — do you hear ?" 

"Yes, sir." 

Our hours were very unfashionable at * The 
Rest,' and hence the surprise of our house- 
keeper at my father's order for so late a meal. 

Mrs. Higson was three stairs in her descent 
when my father called again. 

"Higson!" 

"Yes, sir." 

I crouched further bact, as my father 
emerged from the room and stood in the door- 
way. 

"Has he not come yet?" 

" No, SU-." 

" Send off another servant — ^let him get a 
horse at the first inn. Quick !" 

Mrs. Higson hastened down stairs, and my 
father re-entered the room and closed the 
door. 

Five minutes more — I was half way in my 
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third descent, when the lodge bell rang. I 
ran to the staircase window looking on the 
drive, and gazed out. A horseman was gal- 
loping towards the house, and two servants 
with lanterns were flitting about the path and 
lighting the surgeon's way My heart leaped 
agam with joy. I ran back to the door of the 
room, and knocked. 

" The surgeon is come, papa," I cried ; " he 
will be here directly. I have seen him coming 
along the drive." 

My father opened the door. He started 
when he saw me. 

" What are you doing here ? — Where have 
you been ? — ^Why still with that stained face 
and torn and muddy dress ? Go to your room 
at once." 

" But, Gilbert — " 

*'You shall know all directly Whittaker 
takes his leave. Go now, go now ! " 

Before I could reply, lights shone upon the 
stairs, and the surgeon, a stout, middle-aged 
man, came slowly up them, followed by Mrs. 
Higson and a maid. 

My father had never met the surgeon 
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before, but in his agitation he grasped him 
by the hand as if he were an old friend. 

" Come, sir — come, Mr. Whittaker — ^tell me 
what is the matter with my son." 

He ahnost dragged him into the room with 
his vehemence. Mrs. Higson following imme- 
diately behind, and coming snddenly upon my 
ghastly figure, jumped a surprising height, 
and fell heavily agaiost Jane, who, totally un- 
prepared for so sudden a retreat, slipped three 
stairs with a frightful howl. ' 

My father fiiriously darted forth. 

"A curse upon you!" cried he, savagely — 
" why do you women make this hideous riot 
before the very door ? Begone ! If you are 
wanted, you will be sent for I will ring." 

"It's — it's Master Luke in that — ^that 
awful mess that alarmed me so dreadfully sud- 
den, like," cried Mrs. Higson, not yet ftilly 
recovered from the effects of my appearance. 

My father turned to me. His livid face, 
his fiery eyes, his long dark hair disarranged, 
his set teeth, and his clenched fists, terrified 
me, but I did not flinch. 

** Again I say, ^Go!'" he screamed in a 
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suppressed voice of smothered rage. "Are 
you not satisfied with the devil's work you 
have done?" 

" I will not go till I know how Gilbert is," 
I answered boldly; *^ I must know, or I shall 
die." 

My father glared from me to the women on 
the stairs, then went back into the room. 

" Stay, then." 

The d«)or closed, and was locked on the 
inside — ^Mrs. Higson and the servant maid 
muttering discontent, took their departure. I 
crept close to the door, listening to the foot- 
steps across the room — ^the low voices — ^the 
sharp, quick queries of the surgeon — ^the faint 
voice of my brother in reply. 

Quarter of an hour — ^half an hour — ^nearly 
three-quarters of an hour — ^then the bell rang. 

Mrs. Higson came upstairs, kept back a 
strong desire to jump again on finding me still 
there, and knocked. The door was unlocked, 
and Mrs. Higson passed in slowly. 

I crouched still closer to the door, wondering 
what every firequent sound and so 'much 
shuflSing of feet could mean — I held my breath 
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and listened eagerly — I could hardly restrain 
myself from beating at the panels with my 
clenched hands, and screaming for admittance. 

At last, my father and the doctor came 
forth together, in close consultation. In my 
hasty glance into the chamber I saw Mrs. 
Higson sitting by the bedside in the attitude of 
a resigned watcher. 

"Why — why, who is this?" exclaimed 
Mr. Whittaker, starting as I sprang towards 
them. 

" Tell me how my brother is ? What is the 
matter with him? Is he going to die? 
Good God ! is he going to die ?" I screamed. 

*^ Back, back I" cried my father. 

" I will know, you shall tell me all," I 
shrieked forth as I darted before them, and 
intercepted their passage down the stairs; 
" you shall not go down, or pass me, till I 
am toid all that has occurred. — I am his 
brother — ^his dear brother, and I have a right 
to know.'' 

I had no fear of my father's anger — I 
thought of nothing but the mysterious silence 
which they kept towards me, and maddened 
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by it, I stood arresting their progress, and 
with flashing eyes and heaving chest, called 
upon them for an explanation. 

" Is this Luke ?" asked Mr. Whittaker of 
my father. 

'' It is." - 

" The child is very ill, excited, and wild — ^he 
is in a " 

"Tell me— tell me !" 

My father, who appeared to have no sym- 
pathy for me, in lieu of being alarmed at my 
unnatural manner, lost all command of his 
fierce temper, and cried out : — 

" If you will know all, know it. It is your 
right, and part and parcel of your folly. It is 
your inheritance of care, if you have any 
brotherly love for that poor sufferer lying in 
yon room. — He may recover health, or he may 
die. If God spare his life, every time that 
poor cripple comes before you, it will r^cal to 
you the bitterness of this evil night, making of 
a loved brother a living reproach, and lasting 
shame to you ! Now, are you satisfied ?" 

With the last word, I dropped like a stone, 
senseless at their feet. 
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After many weeks, the feyer left me pros- 
trate and dizzy on my bed, and consciousness 
came back. Conscious that it was summer 
time, and many birds were singing in the 
garden, outside the window — ^that it was my 
father's face looked through the curtains at 
me in the early morning — ^that Mrs. Higson 
was the night-watcher at my bedside, who 
made such strange gurgling noises in her 
sleep as she lay coiled up in the arm-chair by 
the fire-place — that the portly man with the 
large diamond ring burning on his little finger, 
was Mr. Whittaker, the surgeon; conscious 
that Gilbert never came to see me, and that 
Agnes and Edward were led in half reluc- 
tantly, and, after a trembling look at my pale 
face, led out again— conscious of all this, and 
yet too weak to speak. 

I grew stronger day by day ; I murmured 
feebly — "Better, papa!" to my father's 
anxious — "How are you, Luke?" I took 
an interest in the doctor's coming, and sat up 
pillowed in the bed, and traced likenesses of 
Mrs. Higson, the gardener, and the Silvernots 
in the straggling pattern on the wall. 

VOL. I. L 
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Stronger still, and my mind troubled about 
Gilbert more and more. They never spoke of 
him — ^they never mentioned to me his name, 
or any thing concerning him. I trembled 
violently, and lay sick at heart, with dread 
imaginings of Death having stolen in the 
house whilst I lay ill, and took him far away 
across the cliff to Whamby's green churchyard, 
and set a white stone over him. 

"What is the matter, Luke?" asked my 
father, as he detected the agitated look upon 
my face ; " do you not feel so well ?" 

" I want to know about — Gilbert." 

" He is getting better." 

"I thank God!" 

A pause ; then I asked — " Where is he ?" 

" In his room." 

" Can he get up yet ?" 

"Yes." 

"Can he come to see me?" I asked 
eagerly. 

" Not yet — ^it is better not yet." 

" When can he come ?" 

" I cannot say — soon, soon." 

" Father." 
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" Yes, Luke." 

" How long have I been ill ?" 

"Ten weeks." 

"So long as that!" 

While I mused upon the time, passed like 
a distorted vision, my father, watching his 
opportunity, stole out of the room and left 
me. The sparkling light in my eyes had 
warned him of my increasing excitement. 
There was great care needed yet. 

Another week, and I could sit up in my 
bed half the day. 

I waited anxiously for Mr. Whittaker's 
coming, and fixed him one day with the 
question — 

" When may my brother Gilbert come to 
s^e me?" 

"Are you strong enough to see him, my 
dear boy ?" he asked. 

"Oh! yes. It would do me so much 
good." 

"To-morrow, then. . Yes, I think we will 
say to-morrow. You must keep very calm, 
and then, in a few days, you can return 
his visit" 

L 2 
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" Thank you, sir." 

" And in a few days after that, if you 
take your nxedicine like a man, you may go 
down stairs and see them all — your little 
brother and sister, too. You forget them !" 

" Ah ! true ; — ^but I see them every day. 
And Gilbert may come down, too ?" 

^' Urn!— Yes." 

In the evening, my father came to bid me 
his usual good night. I had been thinking 
of something all the day, and, when he 
entered, the question leapt to my lips — 

"Is Adhere still?" 

" Who, my child ?" 

" The man with the beard and black mous- 
tache, and thick eyebrows — like a — like a 
bravo." 

My father smiled. 

" He is here," he said ; " he saved your 
brother's life ; he is a very — ^\'ery old friend." 

" I thought all old friends were dead !" 

" And I !— Yet " he paused. 

" When does he go away ?" 

"Go away?" 

" Yes ; — ^will he stop at * The Rest* much 
longer ?" 
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*^ I have asked him to stop ; — I have 
offered him the shelter of my home, Luke. 
He will be a companion to you — ^to all of us." 

"Does he stop here for ever?" I asked, 
alarmed. 

" For ever, Luke ? That is a long date." 

" But — ^but why does he stop at all ?" 

" Luke, do you begrudge me one friend?" 

" No— no." 
* " This one friend, my son, was a school- 
fellow and a fellow collegian — till — till a cer- 
tain night— our friendship had known no 
diminution. We were inseparables — we had 
the same thoughts, t':e same wishes and 
ambitions. I loved him with a brother's 
love." 

I thought of Gilbert, and said — " Then let 
him stop. I am so glad — so very glad he has 
come." 

" Do you remember the letters that came 
so constantly — ^that came so long after I . had 
taken up my ^ Eest' upon the cliff." 

"Were they his?" 

" They were. He was a rich man then. 
Since then he has speculated and been ruined. 
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For the love of an old time, I could not bid 
him go from my home friendless and penniless 
— ^this man I had known so well in better 

%ays." 

My father appeared more than nsaally 
anxious to account for the presence of Jacques 
Vaudon to his son. He had broken through 
his resolution of the utter abandonment of past 
friends ; he had gone one step backward ; he 
had . given up the solitude of home. The 
gloomy, brooding look was, even in so short a 
time, less apparent on his face, and yet he 
seemed haunted as by an accusing conscience 
— he was so prolific of plausible excuse. I 
said no more about Jacques Vaudon to him — 
and he stooped and kissed my forehead, bid- 
ding me " Good night." 

I thought of the new addition to our home 
long after he had gone, and wondered what 
changes his coming would bring upon ^The 
Eest./ If, stretched upon my weary, weary 
bed, I could but have seen all the changes 
predestined for it, I could have closed my eyes 
and died, saying — '^ It is best for me !" 

Early the following morning, Agnes and 
Edward came to my room. 
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" You are looking better now, Luke," said 
Edward, glancing askancely at me. 

"Oh! you'll soon be better again, now,'' 
said Agnes — "and then that hateful doctor 
will be gone, and we shall be so happy," — 
clapping her hands — "and so merry — so 
merry 1" 

" You were never of a particularly merry 
disposition, Aggy," I said. 

" Oh ! I don't know what I am — at times." 

" Have you been to Whamby House since 
I have been ill?" 

" No," said Agnes. " I should like to see 
Cely again. I think I shall persuade Mr. 
Vaudon to let me go." 

" Persuade Mr. Vaudon ?" 

"Yes," said Agnes; "if he were to ask 
papa, I think he would let me go. Papa is 
fond of Mr. Vaudon." 

" Yes— that he is," added Edward ; " they 
sit and talk about this and that, and ^ don't 
you remember ?' all the night." 

" Do you like Mr. Vaudon ?" 

"Yes," said Edward— "like him! to be 
sure I do. He's going to teach me chess, and 
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draughts, and backgammon, and I don't know 
what !" 

" And he tells stories better than Mrs. Hig- 
son," said Agnes — "such pretty stories. I 
was frightened at his great beard, when he 
first came, but now I love him." 

My sister Agnes' enthusiastic admiration of 
Vaudon was so diflferent from the usual phleg- 
matic indifference to everything and every- 
body round her, that I began to think I should 
like Jacques Vaudon myself, when I was 
strong enough to join them in the sitting- 
room, and see more of him. They gave place 
to Doctor Whittaker, who somewhat hesitat- 
ingly accorded his ftill consent that Gilbert 
should come in a few hours — ^but I must pro- 
mise to be very good. 

" If you get excited, or cry, or give way 
to any nonsense, you'll throw yourself back 
— and then I shall have all my work to do 
again — and more, perhaps. So be a good boy, 
and he shall come." 

Every minute was an hour, counted by my 
affection for him, before he came. I had had 
no conception that there was so great an 
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amount of love in my whole being as I felt I 
had for Gilbert. 

How I longed to see him ! We had ex- 
changed many a little verbal message the last 
week or two, Mrs. Higson or my father being 
generally the medium. "Gilbert's love to 
Luke," and " Luke's love to brother Gilbert," 
passed to and fro twenty times within the day. 
How would he look ? Was he much altered ? 
Was he a cripple ? 

Mrs. Higson was the bearer of the message, 
that set my heart plunging in my bosom — 
" Gilbert was coming !" My father had given 
strict orders that our meeting should be un- 
witnessed ; and, accordingly, the housekeeper, 
with another warning not to be distressed 
about it, left me. 

He was coming. I could hear a faltering 
step — an uncertain footfall, accompanied by 
an ominous sound which I guessed too well. 
The door opened — ^I sprang up in bed, and 
tbre back the hangings. Two white faces 
met each other. It was Gilbert — but, oh, 
God ! how altered ! 

The face, destitute of a single particle of 
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colour, rendering the black hair blacker by 
the contrast — ^the tall figure (he seemed to 
have grown, since his misfortiine, several 
inches) — the two crutches on which he sup- 
ported himself, and with which he advanced 
towards me with that old gentle, moumfiil 
smUe — I took them all in at a glance, and 
stretched my arms towards him yearningly, 
crying out his name. 

He dropped the crutches, and fell upon 
my neck; and we wept long and silently 
together, he clinging round me — a, frail sup- 
port to him, indeed ! 

" Oh, Gilbert— dear Gilbert !" I sobbed, 
*' what a wreck I have made of you I — what 
a punishment and retribution is this day to 
me ! 

He climbed upon the bed and sat beside 
me, his hot hand in mine. 

"Dear Luke," he said, brushing away a 
shower of sparkling tears from his eyes, "I 
am not crying because I am a cripple — I do 
not care for that. Why should I ? We shall 
soon get used to it — ^look at it as a thing of 
course, and be as happy as the day is long. 
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Why, Luke, since my misfortune, I think you 
love me better." 

" I should be a wretch indeed, if I did 
not." 

" Then what have / to mourn for ? With 
such a storehouse full of afiection for me 
in your heart, I shall not grieve much 
over these poor crutches. Besides, I am not 
doomed to two all my life; Whittaker says, 
I am to have only one when I get stronger. 
Think of that, Luke — only one 1 " 

" Poor Gilbert ! It was the height of his 
ambition now 1 

"I shall miss the long runs through the 
garden, and the jumps over the bushes, 
Luke," he said, half laughingly ; " but, after 
all, what is it ? If I had lost my sight, and 
could not read or see you — ^if I had lost an 
arm, and could not write, or do a thing with- 
out a valet's help, then I might grumble ; but 
because I limp about the house, I am to tear 
my hair, and think my life is to be all cloudy 
weather — why, that would be like a baby, 
Luke!" 

" And can you ever forgive me, brother ?" * 
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"Forgive!'* with another laugh, — "there 
is SO little to forgive, that it seems a playhouse 
farce to talk of such a thing, I should have 
been more careful — ^not gone running on as 
if I were on smooth ground, or Turkey car- 
pet. Forgive you! yes, Luke, with all my 
heart and soul, I do/' 

My very weakness made me cry again, as 
he stooped and kissed me on the cheek. 

" Tears again ! Cheer up. If I journey 
at a slower pace down the path way of life, I 
shall have you to help me — ^your kind hand to 
guide me. A brother's love unites us in a 
bond, that no misfortune now will ever sepa- 
rate. God bless you, brother Luke !" 

My father entering the room, an hour later 

in the day, found us both asleep upon the bed, 

the sun shining on us, as we lay with arms 

round each other s neck 

• • • • 

I pause. The days of childhood, and of the 
love naturally belonging to it, fade like snow 
from mountain side — and the rugged rock 
of manhood peers forth through the spot- 
'less covering, fast melting into water, and 
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vanishing into unknown depths below, from 
which Echo cries, like Fate, — " No more re- 
turn — ^no more return ! — ^The past for ever 
melts into the present, on the mountain side 
of life, whose summit points to Heaven, telling 
of the Future!" 

In the recollections of my fevered dreams, 
one white-faced figure, with a tall, shrouded 
form, is ever prominent. From that time of 
sickness unto this, the calm, grave face, in- 
flexible as an Egyptian idol's, has ever at 
strange times met mine. So often in my 
sleep, so often in my waking moments— dim, 
but yet palpable to me, it has stood before me 
like a spectre. It may have been bom of 
fever, but it died not with it. Bred of my 
wild imagination, and fostered in that fever 
age, it glided silently into reality, and took its 
stand before me, defying all resistance and 
mental conjuration. Shunning the morning of 
life, and the youth of the heart, it waited for 
me — choosing its own time, selecting its own 
night, and pointing out my track. Standing 
now upon that mountain side, from which the 
snow, fair type of purity, is melting, this 
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GeninSy or Shadow of my Life, leads silently 
the way, and with many backward looks and 
yearnings at my heart, I follow. 



END OF THE FIRST BOOK. 



BOOK II. 
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CHAPTEE I. 

THE CHANGES OF SIX YBABS. 

Six years — so intenninable a time to look for- 
ward to-HSO short a journey, when we stand 
upon the Hill, and they are gone for ever — 
have past over * The Rest ' upon the cliffs, near 
Wharnby, and there have been changes, and 
lights and shades upon it, as there have been 
seasons of spring flowers and autumn leaves, 
since Luke Elmore recovered from his fever, in 
the beginning of one summer-time. Let me 
look upon * The Rest ' as present to me in that 
spring-time of my manhood, and chronicle the 
changes that six years have brought upon it, 
and those who live beneath the shelter of its 
roof-tree. 

VOL. I. M 
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I am eighteen years of age — ^more^ I am 
four months past^ and my nineteenth birthday 
is within eight -months' stride. I am tall for 
that important age, and very manly in appear- 
ance. I have a small moustache fringing my 
upper lip, I have wrestled in the spirit con- 
cerning that hirsute appendage ever since it 
exhibited signs of coming greatness. I have 
given way more than once or twice, and passed 
the razor ruthlessly across it — I have relented 
for a week — I have even gone a fortnight and 
three days, and then remorse has touched me, 
and the budding darkness has disappeared 
again — I have studied Mr. Vaudon's with admir- 
ing glance — I try to look into futurity by fore- 
stalling nature's growth, and experimentalize 
with burnt cork, in the early morning, before 
the dressing-glass — I resolve, at last ; it grows 
and grows, and I am a moustached young 
man, with incipient whiskers budding forth on 
either cheek. I have a very fair allowance of 
pocket-money ; and, needlessly to say, I wear 
patent boots in imitation of a young gentleman 
that rode away in high dudgeon fron *The Rest' 
some years ago, and on whom I have never 
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since set eyes. I inquire sometimes of Mr. 
Silvernot, who tells me he is finishing his edu- 
cation at a Parisian school of the highest 
polish, and is quite a man — ^which assertion 
I consider to be an uncalled-for remark of 
extreme significance, as implying I am not, 
and giving rise within myself to a difference 
of opinion with the worthy rector. I have 
a horse, and an especial groom, named Tom. 
I believe Tom has no other name, or if 
blessed with one, must have forgotten it with 
long disuse, for he is Tom to all the world. 
I have changed my tailor, and patronise a 
fashionable gentleman in a large town, twelve 
miles away, whose cut of cloth and diversity 
of pattern I prefer to Mrs. Higson's of old 
time. 

I say of old time, for Mrs. Higson has de- 
parted — she was one of the first changes at 
' The Rest.' 

Yes, ere a year had passed since Jacques 
Vaudon accepted the situation of my father's 
secretary (secretary to what ?), my father lis- 
tened to that strange gentleman's proposals 
with singular complacency. 

M 2 
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" What freak of fortune brought that uncul- 
tivated woman to ' The Eest,' Elmore," said 
Vaudon, one day. 

"I answered her advertisement,*' said my 
father ; " I certainly did not expect quite so 
crude a specimen of humanity, but she was 
honest, homely, and good-tempered. I was in 
no vein for a fashionable housekeeper — ^that 
ghost of a departed lady!" 

"I would have rather 'had the ghost in 
your place," said Vaudon quietly ; " if it be 
merely a vision of gentility, it is better than a 
personal embodiment of vulgarity in the shape 
of a shop-woman, or a fish fag." 

** She will do," said my father curtly. 

" Then I am content," returned Vaudon ; 
" I have no voice in the matter. Let us 
to the school-room." 

From that time forth my father looked with 
prejudiced eyes at Mrs. Higson ; her clumsy 
movements irritated him. What a difference 
to the past. He was clinging to the past 
still! 

Mrs. Higson left 'The Rest' She had 
become attached to the place, and many of 
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its inmates had become attached to her, 
amongst whom I might assuredly reckon my 
humble self. She cried when she went away ; 
kissed the children all round, and wished us a 
life's happiness as she started on the road to 
meet the London coach ; Johnson, the lodge- 
keeper, wheeling a heavy pile of luggage at 
her heels, and regretting the future wmter 
evenings, when let, him steal to ^ The Rest ' 
as often as it pleased him, he would find no 
Mrs- Higson there, with a roaring fire and a 
good ghost story to while away the frozen 
nights. 

Jacques Yaudon was a man of considerable 
talent, and had a keen eye for the weak 
points the foibles of his fellow-creatures : he 
found out a man's secret, a man's hobby, in 
half an hour's acquaintance with him, and won 
his heart through it, fascinating him like any 
snake charmer. Yet there was no sycophancy 
in Jacques Vaudon's composition: he was 
sharp, satirical, and very often bitter; he 
spared no one in his peculiar way, and yet he 
became a general favourite — ^although to all he 
was an enigma. There was no reading his true 
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character — ^he seemed to keep it back and live 
in an artificial existence as if it were his own ; 
with the gay and sparkling he was light and 
brilliantly witty — ^with the children of 'The 
Eest ' he had a particular character for each^ 
and won us all by a trait distinct in itself: 
with my father he was gloomily philosophical ; 
with the rector of Whamby he was argumen- 
tative ; with the Silvemot family, quite a chatty 
matter-of-fact gentleman, with a little vein of 
acrimony, as if his temper were naturally sour, 
running through all his characteristic imper- 
sonations. He was the son of French parents, 
who had settled in England a few years 
before his birth ; he had been a friend of my 
father's at Oxford, and a fellow- collegian, and 
there were many reports of the gay life he 
had led in the days of his youth, and the 
money he had squandered recklessly, and the 
fair hearts he had broken. Closest of friends 
as he had been to my father, it was frigid 
courtesy to the strength of the renewed 
intimacy between them. It seemed as if my 
father had concentrated all his old love for the 
world in the friend he had met upon the sea- 
shore on the evil night. 
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I have known and seen changes like this — ' 
men that have seemed ever hardened and 
incapable of diversity of action, that have gone 
on in one continued plodding round for a score 
or more of years, led at last by some master- 
hand, who has found the key to the buried 
sympathies that appeared for ever lost, and 
unlocks the rusty casket at his will. 

It was so with Jacques Vaudon and my 
father ; and the former's power worked greater 
wonders at * The Rest,' with a few light words, 
than all his children on their bended knees in 
prayer to him could have effected. For in- 
stance, ^The Rest,' in the present — that 
is the present which I have with a few 
words summoned up— (Would I were potent 
magician enough to cancel all that followed, 
and begin the life again from the time I write 
of — ^begin it with a knowledge of the sunken 
rocks, the pit-falls, and the snares, and with 
lights across the dreary waste, as guides to 
the erring wanderers on the track of destiny.) 
behold the change I It is a change, worked 
by such slow degrees in *he six years that 
have passed, that my father is hardly con- 
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scious of it, and dreams not tiiat the shadow 
of the old time partly rests upon him as of 
yore. There are many servants at *The 
Rest' — ^liveried menials flitting to and fix>, 
bedizened in the old state of servile grandeur, 
as in the fatal house that looked upon the 
park. The carriage is no longer locked within 
its stable, but glossy with its paint, and glow- 
ing with its silver mountings and its embla- 
zoned crest upon the panels. There are horses 
in the staBs to draw it — ^there are horses for 
us — ^for all but Gilbert — ^poor, crippled Gil- 
bert I — and I ride with sister Agnes, looking 
so bright and pretty in her long habit and her 
golden ringlets, and so graceful, on her chestnut 
mare; and Tom, with the EhB<»*e crest on 
every shining button, trots behind us in good 
style. 

But it is not the old love of display that 
brings so splendid a scene upon Ae stage on 
which my father piays his part — it is the old 
pride that has come back — the pride of his 
wealth — of his supposed station in the world. 

Neither Jacques* Vaudon nor my father is a 
great lover of sodety — they are used up to 
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its channs, and the attractions that it had for 
them when they were younger men. 'The 
Eest' is almost as free from visitors as ever. 
My father occasionally rides over to Whamby 
House ; but solitude has every charm for him, 
though that solitude is more gilded, and has 
lights shadings. The change that has come 
should have taught its lessons, and have made 
him eagerly press back. With his distorted 
view of human nature— his want of faith in 
human love — ^it were better for him to retreat. 
More ixritable than ever, and, combined with 
that irritability, an overbearing pride, that 
was old to him, but new to us, it mingled 
with the master's authority, the friend's wel- 
come, and tlie father's affection, and made of 
him a mystery. 

Agnes is quite a young woman in manners 
and appearance. Jhe oldness of thought 
peculiar to her when a child, has ripened 
her into the woman at sixteen years of age. 
She is tall, of gracefrd figure, and singularly 
beautiful. Six years have so greatly changed 
her, that a stranger to her for that period 
might look in vain for any trait of resem^ 
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blance in her to the little, old-feshioned, ^gSJ 
Elmore. Miss Bemcastle, tottering with 
thiB weight of six more years comes still 
regularly, and goes through some formula of 
teacldngy with an evident fear of her accom- 
plished pupil, whom she treats with great 
respect, and to whom she gives in with a 
mechanical kind of helplessness to all propo- 
sitions Agnes makes, and has degenerated 
into the toady by slow and imperceptible de- 
grees. 

It is — "Shall we have the pleasure of 
reading together that interesting history?** 
or, " Will you oblige me. Miss Ehnore, with 
that delightiul set of quadrilles you play so 
endiantingly ?" or, "Well, how becoming 
tiiat lilac satin is to your conq^exion, to be 
sure!^ 

Patience, Miss Bemcastle! The new 
character you have assumed — the airs of 
humility you have adopted to win the pupil's 
heart, and remain her sage preceptor, will 
avaQ you very Kttie. The eye of Jacques 
Yaudon rests upon you, and reads your policy 
as thoroughly as though you had printed 
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every word of it in Roman capitak on yonr 
wrinkled forehead. 

Agnes had given promise of being some- 
what pretty, but we had not anticipated hei* 
being a * beanty ' (ominous word I) ; and so 
like the mother that won my father's heart ! 
I have said, it was a singular kind of beauty — 
a most striking beauty, that dazzled the first 
sight. The features, at the time I write, are 
small ; if there be any imperfection, it is the 
slightest disproportion of her face to her com- 
manding height ; her hair is of that silvery 
brown — ^that tinge, which, catching the light 
seems of a metallic lustre ; her eyes are of 
large almond-shape, and of the brightest blue, 
and she has great command of them, and can 
make them speak any language ; the nose and 
mouth are Venus's own — and yet, with each 
feature perfect, and the entire face as lovely 
a one as I have ever seen, there is an in- 
describable expression on it. It is attractive 
— ^but what is it ? It is more apparent at one 
time than another ; it is now a faint outline, 
very dim and indistinct— then it is strongly 
marked, and lines the features till they wholly 
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change ; it comes across her when she sits in 
reverie, and stronger still when anything 
opposes her or thwarts her — and then, min- 
gled with a defiant look, it blazes forth ; it is 
something unallied to calmness — something in 
which the soul speaks not ; it is deep as the 
sea that bounds the garden of * The Rest ' — 
it is full of calculation. Women that have 
risen to power, or have been very famous, or 
ambitious, or great intriguers, or meddlers in 
politics and treason, or wholly bad, like 
Faustina and Messalina, of the City of Dead 
Rome — all must have had a look like unto 
this. Women, who have gone out of their 
sphere, and thought with their head instead of 
heart, must have had my sister's strange ex- 
pression on their countenances when they were 
young, and have had it deepened on them as 
th(By progressed on in life. 

I dwell too much upon this look. I was 
not observer enough to think much about it at 
the time — ^the look was only dawning on the 
face! To the Present — this false Present, 
that my wandering pen swerves fix>m so often 
— I again attempt the picturing. 
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My brother Edward is more of the child 
thau any of us, and somewhat of a capricious 
child, too. He has still a resemblance to his 
twin sister, and not alone in feature. There 
is a tolerable amount of selfishness in brother 
Ned, and he is a little envious at my sudden 
start away from him in the race to manhood. 
He thinks of shaving every day, and makes 
satirical jests upon my hairy lip, without suc- 
cess. He endeavours, with strenuous effort, 
to keep up with me : he has banished jackets 
from his sight, and walks about, extremely ill 
at ease, in frock coat and stand-up collar. He 
is somewhat of a tyrant to the domestics at 
' The Rest ;' and I have heard his name com- 
mingled with muttered complaints in the ser- 
vants' hall, more than once or twice. Edward 
and I have our matters of dispute — and they 
occur very frequently, and are not got over in 
a hurry, owing to an attribute peculiar to 
Edward Elmore. There is a sulkiness about 
my brother Edward, that has often vexed my 
father equally with the other members of the 
family — a proneness to dwell upon a fancied 
slight received, and to maintain a rigid sil^oe 
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for hours, or days, or weeks, according to the 
extent of his imagmed injury. Not even his 
father can influence him when subjected to 
these brooding fits of sullenness — ^and so we 
have given him up incurable; and, as they 
affect us little, we take little heed accord- 
ingly. 

And Gilbert. I have left him to the last 
that I might speak of him at greater length, 
and more at ease, before T resume the thread 
of my biography. He is not so tall as he 
gave promise for, his injury has put a check 
upon his growth, and he is a good two inches 
beneath his brother Luke in height — but how 
more manly-looking ! 

The features are calm, placid, and command 
ing ; the eyes full of thought ; the forehead, 
lofty and broad; the lips firm and seldom 
parted ; the hair long and thick, and giving 
an appearance of heaviness to his bold head 
that a second look soon cancels. He has 
one crutch, and walks remarkably quickly and 
hardly ungracefully with it — ^he is a deep reader 
and an earnest student, and there is not a 
book in the great library of ' The Kest ' he 
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has not pondered over. He is very reserved 
in his manner to strangers, but his misfortune 
has not depressed his spirits or made him a 
despondent youth by any means. There are 
few heartier laughs at ^ The Rest,' when there 
is anything worth langhing at, than his. And 
the affection between us, though never spoken 
of since the day he paid me a visit to my sick 
couch, is very deep and true, and is never 
lessened by an angry word. We have never 
quarrelled, our tastes or wishes when they 
jarred have accomodated one another's, we have 
tried to forestal each other's wishes — we are 
truly brothers. If he feel a pang of regret, 
a secret inward pain when he sees me return 
to ^ The Rest,' flushed by horse exercise and 
full of recitals of friends I have met, or minor 
adventures, I have encountered, he hides it so. 
well beneath his open smile and genial look 
that I know nothing of it. The story of the 
Frenchman's Bay, is a dead topic between us 
we never speak of it or make comment con- 
cerning it ; it is remarked upon by my father 
and others to him and me, but between our- 
selves we hold it sacred. My father's words 
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ring ever in mj ears : '^ It is yxmr inheritance 
of care, if you have any brotherly love for 
that poor sufferer lying in yon room/' 

If I have any brotherly love ! as if my 
love for him were to be doubted or made light 
of, that brother of my heart ! 

My fitther spoke of the lasting reproadi 
Gilbert would ever be to me, a reproach unto 
myself every time he came before me ; but tnie 
prophecy as it was, the reproach is in my own 
breast ; there is nothing but affection in his 
gtnerous welcome of my ccmitng, though I 
come fifty times a day. 

What a great heart he has ! What a love for 
the father he had been so considerate o^ and so 
fondly attached to, as a boy. It does not waste 
— it increases and conmiands respect and 
i*everence. I do not know if he like or dislike 
Jacques Yaudon — he evades the question, and 
speaks little of him to me. They converse to- 
gether a great deal, and argue strenuously, one 
on each side the fire, and perhaps there is a 
half attachment between them. Yaudon who 
has a greater flow of language, and has seen 
more of the world, generally comes off victorious 
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in argument, at which Gilbert shakes his head 
and laughs, saying : " Wait a while — I shall 
recollect the subject and pose you some fine 
day." And sure enough, when the topic has 
been entirely forgotten, Gilbert, who has slowly 
built up his facts and taken counsel with 
himself, returns suddenly to the charge, and 
confounds him utterly with a fresh series of 
ideas: Gilbert writes a great deal, too, but 
we know not on what subject, as the papers 
are carefully secured in a cabinet he has had 
fitted up in a pretty study on the ground floor, 
with a window opening on the garden, and he 
refuses, jestingly, to state the purport for 
which he labours on so perseveringly. 

1 am a second favourite with the members of 
the household, Gilbert, undoubtedly, being 
the first — ^there is nothing can be done well 
enough, or quickly enough amongst the ser- 
vants, for Mr. Gilbert Elmore ; he is so gentle, 
80 kind-spoken, and so quiet, — a dear young 
man indeed, they say. 

I do not know what he would be if fairly 
roused, but gentle and quiet as he is, I believe 
there are latent energies which would battle 
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against any obstacle, if they were called into 
being for a purpose. There is no craven look 
in him — ^no lamb-like resignatipn to a wrong, 
I feel assured, about him — ^there is power 
written in his face — ^power and an honest pride. 

(I write Bs I thought at the time — ^whether 
future events will bear me out, time will show.) 

Even Edward never sulks with Gilbert, 
but then Gilbert readily gives in to all his 
whims, and puts aside any task to help him, 
at a moment's notice ; and Agnes' capri- 
ciousness stops short at my brother's study- 
door : his look disarms them, and his unselfish 
nature completes the conquest. But this is 
the youth of the children of Elmore — ^what is 
to come ? what is to come? 

The Silvemots are our only visiting friends 
— ^the rector, more impulsive than ever, is con- 
tinually calling at odd times, and sits chuckling 
over the surprise his sudden appearance has 
created for several minutes after his arrival ; 
he is very chatty, very communicative, and 
when any great argument occurs, and he and 
my father join in with Vaudon and Gilbert, 
the noise is absolutely terrific. He looks very 
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old; the six years that have passed, score 
twelve with him, but his heart is younger than 
ever. He regrets we are all running up so 
terribly fast, and that he shall have no excuse 
to play and romp any more. 

"And as for you, Miss Agnes," he says, 
with his odd, good-tempered smirk, " it must 
be ^my dear Miss' soon, or plain *Miss 
Elmore,' you have grown such a young lady. 
All alike— all alike! Thtoe's little Cely at the 
Minerva House, Hammersmith, grown like a 
May-pole, and is coming home for good. Why, 
let me see, how long is it, Luke, since you 
have seen Cely ?" 

I don't like his picking me out from all the 
family, it looks suspicious ; I redden and reply, 

" Two years." 

" Two years ! Why, how is that ? Oh ! I 
recollect, the last holidays — (holidays once a 
year, that is all-— capital plan !) were spent at 
a relative's — ^true. Well, she has altered. As 
much as — ^as Agnes here. So tall ! 'pon my 
honour, when I called upon her three months 
back, I hardly liked to kiss her — she seemed 
somebody else." 

N 2 
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" Time is a tyrant only to the old, Mr. Sil- 
vemot," says Vaudon, as he looks round from 
a reverie, at the open window, (it is summer 
time) "the young find him a friend, that 
adds a fresh grace every day/' 

"Ay, but he turns traitor after thirty. 
Fickle as Dame Fortune," says Mr. Silvemot. 

"Time must be a lady, I think then,'' 
adds Yaudon, his hand dallying with moustache 
and beard, a constant habit of his when 
engaged in conversation, "and a lady of 
uncertain age. Volatile, and fiill of whims, 
with some especial favourite in trmi, why 
Time must be a woman — eh, Agnes ?" 

" No ; Time is of the rough mould in which 
you men are fashioned," says Agnes ; " Time 
is too severe and resolute for us." 

"Leave the subject for another day," ob- 
serves my father from his seat. "It is a 
difficult one. So Celia has improved, Mr. 
Silvemot?" 

"Well, I really think she has," says the 
rector ; " she is quite a young woman. Bless 
my soul I how girls melt to womanhood in one 
imperceptible stage ! — and how the boy strug- 
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gles and flounders between his satchel and his 
first razor !" 

Edward, taking the rector's observation as 
a personal allusion, leaves the room imme- 
diately. 

"I used to consider you, Luke, as Cely's 
little sweetheart," says Mr. Silvemot ; " but, 
ha! ha! shell frighten you — she will, indeed! 
In fact," says he, in a lower tone of voice to 
my father, but which is not inaudible to me, 
"there's a fast young scamp, whose father's 
in the Treasury, sneaking about the exterior 
of the school, who's touched in the heart — 
or " — correcting himself — " in the head, and " 
very sternly — " I'll have none of that non- 
sense." 

I have a lively remembrance of the pretty, 
fresh face of Celia Silvemot, and admire the 
rector's principle accordingly. I wonder he 
did not call on the father in the Treasury, 
and point out to him the flagrant conduct of 
his offspring ; and I wonder more at what he 
means by Cely frightening me — ^frightening, 
indeed ! 

So, the summer-time is green and young — 
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^The Rest' is brightening a little from the 
gloom — its children are shaking childhood 
from their backs and marching onward — and 
Cely Silvemot is coming home for good ! 
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CHAPTER II. 

A MOENINa CALL. 

The successor to worthy old Mrs. Higson had 
not yet been determined upon, and the shadow 
of her presence, like many shadows of her 
legendary histories, hovered about weU- 
known passages, and came stealing up the 
stairs after sunset, and lurked in the darkest 
comers of ^ The Rest.' 

My father had resorted to the newspapers, 
and had answered several advertisements he 
had seen therein ; but the replies were not 
satisfactory, and Jacques Vaudon read, or 
feigned to read, the characters of the writers 
with the skill of any modem chirologist; and 
the result arrived at was far from compli- 
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mentary to the ladies out of place. Vaudon 
appeared to have my father's interest and that 
of his children greatly at heart, he studied 
our wants and our pursuits so much. If he 
had a motive for every new suggestion, I am 
at a loss to what to attribute it. Here and 
there I can fathom one, but some were too 
deep, or had no meaning. 

Miss Bemcastle progressed on in her sage 
policy, and, winning favour in her young mis- 
tress's eyes, took extra importance upon her- 
self for the same, and became quite majestic, 
and, when in good humour (which was not 
always), condescending and sublimely gracious. 
First favourite with Agnes Elmore, what 
was there to fear ? If Agnes were pleased, the 
family must be of course. Why, even Mr. 
Jacques Yaudon, who so courteously and in- 
variably raised his hat from his head when 
he met her coming towards the house from 
Whamby, and smiled so heavenly, was frill of 
the praises of her management !^ 

One morning, the Elmore family were seated 

at the breakfisist-table, Agnes Elmore presiding. 

^^Papa," said that young lady, as she 
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handed him his large cup of chocolate (his 
favourite morning beverage), " I am going to 
make a request, and I want you to promise 
me something." 

** I shall have no difficulty in acceding to 
it, I dare say, Aggy," said my father, dubi- 
ously. 

" But will you promise ?" with a winning 
smile, which my father could not withstand. 

"WeU,well. Yes." 

*^ I wish I could manage father in that cool 
style," said Edward, bluntly ; " you must let 
me into the trick, Ag." 

" Don't call me ' Ag.,' if you please," said 
my sister, with freezing dignity; "any one 
would think you were speaking of a witch — 
especially," — with a sharp twinkle of her bright 
eyes — "as the ^h' drops in unconsciously, 
my little ploughboy." 

Edward, with a stifled grunt, looked dag- 
gers, and swallowed half a roll. 

" Now, the promise, Aggy," said I. "What 
can it be, I wonder ? A new bonnet or a book 
of the fashions — ^the last number — I'll wager." 

"More serious — more serious than that," 
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said Gflbert. ^^ Agnes advances too canidouslj 
for 80 alight a matter." 

"Not BO alight a matter!^* cried Vaudon; 
'^ a new bonnet is an affiur of great importance 
to the daughters of Eve : there are coloms to 
choose^ complexion to suit — as much study as 
they use in Parliament to pass a reform-bill ; 
and a book of fashions, it is priceless ! It is a 
pity that, like the ladies it is written for, it is 
so continually on the change/' 

Agnes, with no heed to the three last 
speakers, said — " I have been thinking, papa, 
that as my studies have nearly reached a con- 
clusion, Miss Bemcastle, a lady I greatly es- 
teem, should not be ungratefiilly set aside 
upon their termination.*' 

" I have never purposed so ungrateful an 
expedient," my father remarked, curtly. 

" Therefore, I should like you to instal Miss 
Bemcastle as housekeeper in Mrs. Higson's 
place. Miss B. is more of a lady — ^naturally 
so — and is not averse — ^I am sure she will not 
be averse — ^to acceptmg the same. I am very 
much attached to Miss Bemcastle." 

" K Miss Bemcastle consider ^ 
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" One moment, Elmore," said Vaudon, plac- 
ing his hand quickly on my father's arm. 
" This would be a rash promise to ftilfil." 

"My father never breaks a promise, Mr. 
Vaudon," said Agnes, with an imperious look. 

" Nor would I have Mm, Miss Elmore," was 
the respectful reply of Vaudon ; " but the sub- 
ject interests us all, and should not hastily be 
concluded.^' 

"What have you to say against it, Mr. 
Vaudon?" asked Agnes; "let us hear the 
objections you can urge, sir." 

Vaudon stroked his beard, and conmienced. 

" I will place a few statements before you 
all. I will leave it to you all to reflect upon. 
I do not pronounce them law," he added, as 
he caught sight of a peculiar smile on A^es' 
fiace, " neither have I a right, nor hold a place 
to do, so." 

My father, very little interested, sipped his 
chocolate, and half listened and half thought 
of other matters. 

• " In the first place, Agnes Elmore, your 
studies have not reached a conclusion: Miss 
Bemcastle may be a learned lady^ but she is 
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one of an old school, and goes an old-fashioned 
way to work. You have learned all that she 
can teach, but is it enough to bestow upon 
you that easy grace and calmness character- 
istic of the high-bom? — Ylbs she even given 
you tact enough to steer your way through a 
crowded ball-room or a brilliant party?" 

" A crowded ball-room or a brilliant party ! 
Good God ! Jacques Vaudon, have you gone 
mad?" cried my father, leaping up from his 
leathern chair in his amazement. 

My sister's face wore the strange look upon 
it I have before spoken of, mingling with a 
flash of pleasure at some suggested picture of 
the future. Jacques Vaudon, catching the ex- 
pression, smiled, and then turned to my father. 

" I exaggerate and alarm," said he ; " your 
pardon, Elmore — supposing even parties and 
balls set aside." 

'' As they will be," stiffly said my father. 

" As in all probability they will be," con- 
tinued Vaudon, " yet in the meeting of even 
our Whamby friends on social evenings — ^forl 
am prophet enough to foretel we shall have 
more of them than we have ever had — " 
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" Why ?" interrupted my father once more. 

" I am coming to it, Elmore," said Vaudon, 
impatiently; "give me breath enough to 
speak, and room enough to breathe, if you 
have a Christian spirit in you ! Let me see- 
where was I bewildered last?" 

" In social evenings," reminded Edward. 

"Tet in the meeting of our Whamby 
friends on social evenings, as I said before," 
continued Vaudon, " you will carry your 
crude manner — or Miss Bemcastle's manner — 
into the room with you. It will be seen less 
on you than on others of the same teaching, 
perhaps; but still it will be plain enough. 
Miss Agnes. You weuld not have disparagmg 
inferences drawn, Mr. Elmore," said he turn- 
ing to him, " between your daughter and the 
fascinating Miss Silvemot, brilliant with Lon- 
don polish ? You have more pride." 

" He would be a bold man who hazarded 
the remark in my presence," said my father. 

" Still it will be hazarded," said Vaudon 
coolly, "and you cannot enter Hhe' lists and 
run a tilt with fat old dowagers, and bony 
spinsters of many years standing — can you, 
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mon brave ? No ; but thb you can do. Get 
an accomplished governess, one who has mixed 
in first-class society herself, and a week will 
work great wonders. Let that same lady, if 
she be willing, enter upon the house-keeping 
management of * The Best.' I take it there is 
no one deeply indebted to Miss Bemcastle — 
she has been paid well enough for the duties 
she has performed ; and she is but a country 
governess, after all." 

" We will think of this more," said my 
father, " another time ; — what say you, 

Aggy?" 

"Another time, then, papa," said Agnes, 
very thoughtful ; " the promise was a rash 
one — ^the thought that suggested it, but ill- 
considered, at the best. Yes, we will think 
of it — we will think of it." 

And before the week passed, the father and 
daughter had arrived at the same conclusion. 
The father's pride, that Agnes, his daughter, 
should stand a mark for comment even to the 
Silvemots, and a foil, to enhance the good 
breeding of the young lady so shortly ex- 
pected home, revolted within him, and 
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asserted its soremacy. And Agnes, calcu- 
latingy perhaps, on one step leading to 
another, looked forward to many a f!^te at 
Whamby Hoose, and even many a ball. It 
was true that there was still a great objection 
— she could not dance. But her father had 
changed his mind in many things of late, and 
she would wait patiently for the turning of 
events. 

Miss Bemcastle had held a long conference 
with my father in the library, and had been 
apprised of the intended change. Miss Bem- 
castle had gone through a series of compli- 
cated manoeuvres with a pocket-handkerchief 
and a bottle of smelling-salts, and sobbed, and 
choked, and sniffed, and gave little guttural 
sentences between whiles, which she invariably 
left half finished in her mental anguish and 
emotion. Miss Bemcastle had been treated 
with great gentleness, and had received a gold 
watch fi'om my father's hands, as a token ot 
respect, which she kissed spasmodically as she 
retired, backing with great gravity out of the 
room, and curtseying to the ground in rever- 
ence. 
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A few more days were to complete Miss 
Bemcastle's dominion at ^ The Rest/ when the 
answers to my father's advertisement in a 
London paper, came pouring in at Whamby's 
diminutive post-office, at which place all appli- 
cations were directed to be addressed. 

Tom, laden with |the missives, came into 
the room. . 

Gilbert and Edward were walking in the 
garden, Agnes and Miss Berncastle doing 
nothing in the music-room, and I sat reading 
at the window alone. 

" Here be the letters from the post-o?;^," 
said Tom, dropping a leathern bag with a bang 
upon the table; "may I be bold enough to 
ask Mr. Luke what they air all ab(jiit?" 

Tom was of an inquisitive turn' of mind, 
and, as I had favoured him of late, he had 
become quite a familiar gentleman. 

" Nothing particular," said I ; " you can go." 

"Oh!" 

Tom reluctantly withdrew, and my father 
shortly after entered the room. 

" Has Tom been to the post office to inquire 
for letters, Luke?*' asked he. 
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I pointed to the bag of letters on the table. 

My father seated himself, and poured out 
the contents of the bag before him. 

"What a sad reflection, Luke," he said, 
pointing to them, " that to three or four lines, 
almost lost amongst a mass of print, should 
come some hundreds — ay, hundreds — of 
urgent applications : women of talent — wo- 
men who have known better days — women 
struggling for an honest living. Now, out of 
this mass I can choose but one — ^but save one 
fipom the stern thoughts poverty may bring. 
And which one, from all these epistles — some 
of which have been prayed over — some 
written with a heaviness of heart akin to 
despair — soijie, unconscious of the crowd of 
rivals, fuU of hope and confidence — is it to 
be?'' 

He spread the letters over the table with 
his hand, and gazed mournfully at them. 

"The first post has arrived, I see,'' said 
the deep voice of Vaudon, as he entered ; " by 
my faith, a goodly muster !" 

" I was thinking, Vaudon," said my father, 
looking up, " of the many broken hearts these 
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letters are a type of. I would wager a goodly 
sum, that every one of these notes could tell 
a sad story." 

"Sad enough!" replied Vaudon; "but 
there are plenty of missives here, not written 
by those to whom your advertisement was 
addressed. For instance," snatching two or 
three up in his hand, " here are Mrs. Higson's 
class — ^the heavy, illiterate old ladies who can 
hardly spell their own names." 

"And there are many representatives of 
Miss Bemcastle amongst them, or I am much 
mistaken." I remarked. 

" Representatives of all classes upon earth," 
said Vaudon, flinging the red-wafered epistles 
he had snatched up to their places again ; "a 
few fitting for the office — ^the greater number 
ignorant as asses. Now, which epistle strikes 
the eye amongst the number here collected?" 

I went to the table, and looked observantly 
at the chaos of letters. There was one 
letter sealed with black, which particularly 
attracted me ; the address was evidently written 
in haste, but it was written gracefully, and 
contrasted with the more studious efforts that 
surrounded it. 
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My father leant forward and took it up 
from the rest. 

" The very one that struck me ! " I ex- 
claimed. 

" The very one I should have chosen last," 
said Vaudon — "a black seal, ominous of 
death. Some gloomy maiden, cold as an 
icicle, without doubt." 

" The envelope is not black bordered ; the 
loss is a minor one, or has not recently 
occurred," said my father ; " and Death may 
have taught a lesson that she can teach 
again." 

" A lesson !" I exclaimed. 

"The lesson that the world is not to be 
worshipped like the heaven that shines over 
it," said my father, in a hollow tone of voice. 

"Does Agnes Elmore require telling that 
wise truth?" asked V^audon. 

"It is never out of place to teach it, 
Vaudon," he answered. " We may all learn 
it with good grace." 

"But the letter?" 

My father broke the seal, and, after reading 
the contents in silence, passed it to Vaudon. 

2 
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^^ Hamph I" mused Jacques, with his hand 
almost buried in his flowing beard; ''there 
may be something in it, after alL It is, at 
least, worth some attention." 

" I like this letter for two reasons," said my 
father; "in the first place, she has been a 
governess in a high family — in the second, 
. she is not a lady who has ranked high once, 
and so there is little room for airs of vanished 
greatness ; she has no prehension to be 
anything more than the daughter of a late 
lieutenant in the navy. Her letter has no 
assumption about it, yet it tells of an accom- 
plished woman." 

" She mentions no age," mused Vaudon — 
'^ she may be as old-fashioned as Miss Bern- 
castle. Yet," — looking at the letter closely — 
"the handwriting is too firm for a nervous 
dame over thirty. Suppose you take care of 
Miss Osborne's letter, Elmore, for the time." 

" I will do so," replied my father. " Now, 
Luke, help us to open some of these letters. 
If you come to anything worthy of note, let 
me know." 

Before 1 had broken the first seal, there 
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bounced into the room, with the freedom of an 
old friend, the Kttle rector of Whamby. 

*^Ha! hal" he cried, shaking hands with 
all of us-r-" taken you by surprise — I thought 
I should. I've walked — that is, run — all the 
way. Couldn't wait for my horse being sad- 
dled to bring you such news ! Impulse was 
not to be resisted." 

" Good news, T trust ?" said my father. 

" Why, that's as it may turn out in the end 
— eh, Mr. Vaudon ?" said the good-tempered 
clergyman. 

" True, Mr. Silvemot,'' replied he — " *news' 
is a better word. He is a bold man, who 
makes a statement, and calls it * good news.' 
In a year, he may curse the hour he ever 
learnt the tidings." 

" True — true enough," murmured my 
father. 

" A man may consider the news ^good^ that 
conveys to him the offer of a marriage from a 
rich man to his daughter," continued Vaudon, 
who was evidently in a ruminative mood — 
" but a few hours can make a change to the 
contrary, rather startling. If you accept Miss 
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Osborne, she will account it the luckiest of 
news, whereas it may be the harbinger of iU- 
fortune — ^the pioneer of distress/' 

" Accept Miss Osborne!" cried the rector — 
*' who is Miss Osborne ? Why, why — you're 
never going to marry again, Mr. Elmore ?'' 

" Marry !" — ^with a half groan — " no — ^not 
marry," 

" My father has advertised for a governess,'" 
said I, in explanation. 

" Indeed !" 

" A finishing governess," added Vaudon — 
" neither a Miss Bemcastle nor a Miss Wig- 
ginton." 

Miss Wigginton — ^by the way — was still a 
resident beneath the roof of Whamby House, 
acting as companion to Mrs. and Miss Sil- 
vernot. 

" Ha ! ha ! Miss Wigginton ! " repeated 
Mr. Silvernot. " I suppose not. In fact, 
I proposed Cely's change from Wharnby to 
Minerva Academy, Hammersmith, solely on 
account of Miss Wigginton. This is in con- 
fidence, you understand. Not that I dislike 
Miss Wigginton — merely Miss Wigginton's 
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teaching. And so Miss Bemcasde is going?'' 

"Yes." 

" And if I may ask the question, Mr. El- 
more, who is Miss Osborne ?" 

'^ A lady who has olBTered to become the resi- 
dmt governess at ' The Eest?' " 

'^But why not send Miss Agnes to a 
London school, — or, in my opinion a better 
conrse still, a Parisian academy?*' asked 
Mr. Silvemot, 

" Too much society — too many faces — too 
much gossip and wild romantic fancy, Mr. 
Siivemot/' 

"Well, it may be so,'' said he; "but my 
news — good gracious, theyTl be here before 
me ! How very silly I am, to be sure!" 

" Who will be h^^ ?" ejaculated my father, 
with more vehemence than was, perhaps, con- 
sistent with politeness. 

" Why, my sister Cely, to be sure." 

"Cely Silvemot!'' I exclaimed, with all 
the vehemence that had characterised my 
my father's manner. 

"To be sure/' said the bustling rector, 
rubbing his hands — "she's coming with her 
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sister Arabella, and my respected father — 
you'll never know her — you'll never know 
her!" 

In the rector's delight at his sister's return, 
he had imagined that all the inmates of ^ The 
Best ' would be imbued with the same feelings 
of exhilaration, and now looked wistfully at 
the grave, unmoved features of my father. 

" I shall be happy to welcome her at ^ The 
Rest,' " said the head of the house ; ^* she was 
quite a child when I saw her last." 

" Oh ! quite," said he ; " and now — but. 
Lord bless me ! you'll never know her — ^you 
will not, indeed." 

He seated himself at the table, jumped up 
again, and ran across the room, took his hat 
off the chair, and put it on his head, snatched 
it off again with a hasty apology, and then 
launched into a full account of every incident 
in Celia's life, from the day of her birth, with 
a face glowing with fraternal pride. 

Watching my opportunity I slipped from 
the room, and ran up stairs three steps at a 
time. 

" Hollo ! Luke ! " cried Edward, meeting 
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me on the first landing — "where are you 
going — ^what's the matter? Gilbert's been 
asking for you — ^weVe just come out of the 
garden. Some one's been at the peaches since 
yesterday — I'll swear they have." 

" Nothing's the matter," I said, confiisedly, 
— " that is, nothing worth mentioning. When 
I say not mentioning — I mean— upon my soul, 
Ned, I don't know what I mean." 

" And upon my soul, I think you're about 
right," said he, amazed. 

" Tell Gilbert Fll be with him in a minute 
or two," I rattled on, " and, oh ! I forgot to 
tell you, Ned, the Silvernots are coming." 

"What of it?" 

"Nothing," I answered, "except Celia, 
— ^you remember Cely — ^is coming with them. 
She's home from boarding-school." 

" What of it ?" for the second time. 

"I thought you'd like to see her — ^that's 
all," I stammered. 

"Oh I I shall see her often enough," was 
the callous answer, — "but who could have 
taken those peaches? — my favourite tree, 
too!" 
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Disgusted with such a base indifference to 
the Silvemots, I passed my unfeeling brother, 
and entered the room. 

There were separate rooms for the children 
of Elmore now — ^the little cribs were all gone, 
and we each slept in stately loneliness. 

I hardly knew what motive had brought me 
to my dressing-room save a desire to shine and 
appear manly in the eyes of C^lia Silvemot, 
who had grown so much of a woman since we 
last met. Kemembering her but as a child, I 
could have no other reason, and yet I was as 
agitated and perplexed in choice of dress, as if 
I had been in love. Did I want to make an 
impression on Celia Silvemot ? Keally, I could 
not answer. I wanted to look well, that was 
my only satisfactory excuse — a vain one 
enough, perhaps, but I was contented with 
it. 

Before I was half ready to descend, I heard 
the grating wheels of a chaise along the drive, 
and the door open, and voices in the hall. 

I had been perplexed in a choice of waist- 
coats ; had been vacillating between a snowy 
white and a black embroidered, when the 
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arrival of Celia led me to dash at the former, 
and, after a few minor arrangements of hair 
and moustache, to dart from the room. My 
hand ready to open the parlour door, when 
the fearfiil thought of appearing in a white 
waistcoat of attractive spotlessness in the early 
morning, entirely unmanned me, I flew back 
again, like a madman, exchanged my costume 
with the rapidity of any harlequin, gave an- 
other brush to my hair, with which I was 
exceedingly displeased — half-a-dozen attractive 
wavy curls over the forehead, which had been 
there for years, having entirely disappeared — 
and descended. 

I met Gilbert at the bottom of the stairs. 

" What, Luke ! I should hardly have known 
you," with a smile. "Are you going any- 
where ?" 

"No, no," I replied, with an effort to ^e 
cool, although I felt assured I was con- 
siderably redder than a fire-engine ; " but I 
had on an old morning-coat, and it was hardly 
respectftil enough — ^was it now ?" 

"I will tell you whenlVe seenthecoat, Luke," 
said he, with an odd, comical look. " How 
soon you wear your clothes out, to be sure !" 
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Gilbert had a capital memory : my morning 
coat had only been brought home last 
week. 

We entered. God forgive me ! but it was 
a foolish vanity — a refined selfishness — that 
made me draw myself up to my full height, 
and walk with a proud step, as if to afford a 
contrast to the lesser stature and limping gait 
of my poor brother. The Silvemots were 
there. Mr. Silvemot, senior, was talking to 
my father in a very voluble manner, with two 
fingers inserted in his button-hole ; Vaudon 
was leaning over Miss Arabella's chair, and 
quite gallant in his attentions ; the rector was 
contemplating the scene, all smiles; a sylph- 
like creature, not quite so tall as Agnes, was 
by Agnes' side, at the open window, looking 
on the garden. Edward, very much out of 
place, and looking vacantly abstracted, sat 
biting his nails in a sheepish kind of manner. 

I heard the roll-roll of Mr. Silvemot's 
"How d'ye do, my dear boys?" the "Good 
morning, sirs," of stately Arabella. I had 
an undefined impression on me of feeling 
their hands in mine j and then I was lost in 
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the blaze of efiulgence beaming from the 
prettiest of pink silk bonnets. 

" What, Mr. Gilbert ! Mr. Luke ! I am very 
glad to see you, after so many years of 
separation." 

It was such a tiny hand, encased in light 
brown kid, extended to me ; there were such 
myriads of black ringlets on either side her 
face ; her eyes were so bright and sparkling ; 
her cheeks of such a roseate blushing tint ; 
she was very, very pretty, and I was — ^yes, the 
rector was quite right, after all — very, very 
frightened, 

Gilbert was perfectly at home, and not in 
the least embarrassed or awe-struck. Whilst 
I was stuttering through my expressions of 
pleasure at our meeting, he said, so coolly 
too : — 

" I am very glad to see you at ^ The Rest.' 
Now there is to be no more going back to 
London ; may Wharnby House and this retreat 
be almost one." 

Not so bad, Gilbert ! I wish I could have 
said that, and been rewarded with so sweet a 
smile for the expression. 
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"What a change there is in everybody," 
said Celia with a merry laugh, "Mamma 
said I should find you all very much altered, 
and she was right, indeed. Why, Mr. Luke, 
time has worked wonders with you." 

"Yes, Ce — I beg pardon, Miss, what did 
you say ?" 

" Time has worked wonders with you," she 
repeated. 

" Yes, Miss," was my sapient reply, made 
with cheeks of a vivid scarlet. 

" Miss !" she echoed ; " I used to be Cely 
once, Luke, when we were playfellows, and 
you used to run over to Wharnby House on 
Wednesday afternoons with Agnes or Edward. 
If we have grown older, are we to grow 
frigidly courteous and become so particularly 
formal ? You speak as if you had never seen 
Celia Silvernot before." 

" I can hardly believe it is the same little 
girl that used to race me across the lawn three 
years ago," I said, plucking up more confi- 
dence ; " I am doubtful, even now." 

I drew a chair between her and my 
sister, and Gilbert leant across the back of 
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it, and completed a group of which Celia was 
the centre ornament. 

So we chatted of old times, those childhood's 
days so dear to every memory, and drew 
pictures of the pursuits and whims that had 
interested us, and that, in the recalling of, 
made us again old friends and dear com- 
panions. 

I could not help contrasting Celia SUver- 
not with my sister Agnes, as they sat together. 
They were a great contrast to each other, both 
beautiful in their particular style. Celiacs 
dark hair and eyes were so opposite to Agnes' 
light-brown locks and large blue searching 
orbs ; their complexions were both of a brilliant 
white and red, but there was an air of frank- 
ness in Celia's face that was more than 
ordinarily apparent after looking at my sister 
— Agnes was a beauty of a more patrician 
order, of a more wavering expression — ^perhaps 
to strangers, of a more attractive potency — 
features more regular and classical (I have 
often traced resemblance more or less faint, in 
the marble heads of famous heathen goddesses 
to Agnes), but there was the whole heart in 
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her friend's face — one could read it like a 
book. 

How the time had flown ! Why they were 
going, and apologising for their long stay, 
when it appeared to me to be scarcely but a 
minute since the chaise came winding round the 
drive. 

" And now no more of your snail-like prac- 
tices, Mr. Elmore," said the bustling rector ; 
"no keeping in your own shell. One large 
happy family — eh ! my dear sir — eh ! " 

" If you will promise me a quiet day at 
Whamby House, and keep your friends for 
other occasions more important, I will, call and 
see you now and then," said my father. 

" That's a bargain, sir," said the senior 
member of the Silvemot family; "I rely 
upon that promise, sir — I rely upon that 
promise. Well, well — ^when is to be ? Kun 
over this evening, all of you. Suppose we 
say this evening, Mr. Vaudon. I trust in 
you to help me." 

" I will use my best endeavours, Mr. 
Silvernot," said Vaudon, in reply. 

My father did not relish anything half so 
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precipitate, and, firmly declining so early 
an invitation, he promised that a week 
should see him, God willing, at Whamby 
House. 

I took a long walk in the park appertaining- 
to *The Eest,' after the chaise had rolled 
away, and borne a fairy face away with it. 
I was clean gone — ^shot neatly through the 
heart. I had almost expected it. First 
sight had never worked so sure a result in 
matters of love as this first meeting, after 
two years' absence. 

So beautiful — so accomplished — ^was there 
hope? 

T would keep my passion such a secret 
m my own breast; I would hide it deep 
beneath the superficial manners of society; 
I would strive to win her; I would slowly 
and by degrees gain that love, without which 
my boy's heart said happiness could never 
be. We should be much together. There 
were no such aids to love as constant com- 
panionship and kindred pursuits — I knew 
that for true philosophy. And by and by, 
I thought, as I walked on at a pace as 
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rapid as the emotion in my breast^ when 
my close intimacy would warrant me to tell 
her how I loved her, and how long that 
love had nurtured every aspiration of my 
•soul, I should win her timid " yes," and, 
like the sequel to the fahy tales, live happy 
ever afterwards. 

Dream on, Luke Elmore, your happiest 
times wiQ ever be your dreams — ^your faurest 
hopes will bloom and die in rosy visions. 
Dream on, Luke Elmore of *The Rest!' 
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CHAPTER III. 

SYMPTOMS OF MANY THINGS. 

I FOUND many excuses to my family for visits 
at Whamby House. I began .to fraternize 
with the warm-hearted rector, in his pretty 
villa, near the church, and called many times 
thereat; more especially when I made the 
important discovery that Celia was very fond 
of riding thither also — sometimes to disarrange 
his papers, sometimes to listen with patient 
gravity to his last concocted sermon. 

I detected in Celia Silvemot a love for 
flowers, too ; and, although perfectly aware of 
the immense green and hot-houses in the 
Whamby grounds, made choice bouquets from 
my own flower-beds, and presented them with 
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trembling reverence. I became particularly 
studious of my personal adornment, and ran 
up extensive bills with my tailor at Cliverton ; 
and astonished my father, beyond all measure, 
with the elaborate costumes of the period. 

I reached to a pitch of excellence in the 
cultiyation of the moustache, and became ab- 
sorbed in the study of whiskers, and made 
deep experiments on my own straggling tufts, 
so unworthy of the usual cognomen bestowed 
upon them. I discovered I had a taste for 
poetry, too — and copied many lackadaisical 
effusions fipom the * Poet's Comer ' of our 
county paper ; and attempted, more than once, 
to compose odes and sonnets of a fiery nature 
and extreme significance — but universally 
failed in lines deserving of the glorious subject 
I had chosen. 

That was a happy time, too, when we all 
rode over to Whamby House, one summer 
evening, and made our promised visit. I do 
not know what occurred, or what topics were 
discussed, or anything — save that our family 
was there, and Jacques Yaudon there, and all 
the Silvemots, and Celia. I know all con- 
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cerning Celia — ^how very pretty she looked in 
white, with a red rose in her hair — how 
angelically she sang — what a merry, ringing 
laugh she had — ^what a lady-like grace in 
everything she did — what happiness was in 
her beaming looks — ^what a heart without a 
care, <A^— what a suflFocating kind of pleasure 
I felt about the region of the chest — what a 
hoarse voice I had every time I spoke to her — 
what a love un-akin to a boy's, in my boy's 
heart! ^ 

Yes, I believe — ^nay, I know — ^that mine 
was not a child's first fantasy — the day-dream 
of an aflFection that shrivels up before the 
burning heat of a true passion ; no — it was 
deep and pure, and there was not a selfish 
thought alloyed with it. The solitude of 
' The Rest ' had kept me from the world ; I 
had been brought up differently fi'om other 
hoys, and I was a young man, at eighteen, 
very different fi'om other men. I had learned 
love fi-om the books of my father's library — I 
had been imbued with something of their^ 
romantic nature. I looked upon the passion 
as something holy, and felt within my glowing 
breast a gratitude to God for it. 
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And the picturings of my imagination ! The 
golden future, when we were married, and had 
some charming villa near my father s house, 
and passed a life away without a doud. 

I returned home that night wrapt in ex- 
stacy. Vaudon and I rode on horseback a 
few yards before the carriage that contained 
my father, his daughter, his eldest and his 
youngest son; and Vaudon endeavoured to 
draw me from the dream-land into which my 
thoughts had plunged, failing^ and looked 
with penetrating gaze at me from the comers 
of his eyes. 

I remember it was a bright moonlight 
night, and, the dark firs and fdll-leaved elms 
of ^ The Kest ' could be seen — a black mass 
near the edge of the cliff — ^from the moment 
we left Whamby House. I remember the 
rippling, shining sea on our left hand, and one 
distant ship, with frill-spread suls — a silver 
spot — on the murmuring waters. 

Vaudon roused me, at last, with a home 
question — "What do you think, Luke, of 
CeUa Silvemot?" 

" I — I think she is very pretty," I replied, 
with burning cheeks. 
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Feeling conscious that his eyes were on 
me, 1 turned my head and looked towards 
the sea. 

*' She will be a fine youijg woman," mused 
Vaudon-^ — "quite a star in the family; for" 
— ^with a short laugh — "the other Silvemot 
constellations sparkle not very brilliantly in 
contrast." 

We trotted briskly home. 

" Why, faith, Luke ! " cried Vaudon, " I 
verily believe you have not come fi'om the 
house at Whamby, heart proof." 

I ventured to indulge in the weakest of 
ironical laughs. 

" There would be nothing very remarkable 
in Luke Elmore marrying Celia Silvemot!'' 
he exclaimed ; " it is natural enough, if you 
make haste." 

" Make haste ! Mr. Vaudon." 

"Haste, of course," said he. "When I 
was a young man, I always struck whilst the 
iron was hot. * More haste, worse speed,' is 
not a wise truth in matters of love." 

" I should have thought your example con- 
tradictory to that precept," I remarked, " for 
you are still a single man." 
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" True," with a peculiar expression flitting 
over his face ; " I may have had reasons for 
remaining blessed in my singleness. Take 
my advice, and make haste, my young lover.** 

" I have never owned to the influence of 
the blind god's passion, Mr. Vaudon," said I, 
somewhat vexed at the transparent manner 
in which my young secret had been hidden ; 
" you misapply clever counsel." 

^*Then, it will do for the time that will 
come one day," said he, lightly ; " you have 
the recipe. Profit by it, Luke, whenever 
occasion serves." 

*' Why do you recommend such haste ?" I 
a^iked, with some curiosity. 

" Because, where a beauty is concerned, or an 
heiress, or, in fact, any girl one may be deeply 
interested in," said Vaudon, "it is as well to 
make sure by a speedy proposal. The very 
suddenness of the onslaught takes by surprise, 
and then capitulation follows. If you vacil- 
late, and hang back, and wait for opportuni- 
ties, in lieu of making them, a fresh actor 
steps in, a more accomplished rival intercepts 
your progress, and, with a few compliments, 
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half-a-dozen sighs, and three or four whisper- 
ings in the ear, walks gaily oflF with the prize 
you have dallied with so long, and leaves you 
a fine prospect of blue sky with no sun in it — : 
a dead blank, Luke — a dead blank !" 

"What, a blank with moon and stars?*' I 
asked, laughingly, as I followed up his 
simile. 

" The moon may be a second love, a false 
light borrowed from the first, and the stars 
are weak and frail, and sometimes — ^fall from 
Heaven." 

" True." I was thinking of my mother. 

" No happiness in moon or stars. But," 
suddenly said Vaudon, " men are often igno- 
rant of the sunrise. First-loves are very often ^ 
comets, blazing past, and dazzling the eye. 
Woe to the man who pursues them for his 
sun!" 

" Woe indeed!" — still thinking of my mother. 

" So there's my advice ;" said he, " find a 
store-house for it in your memory." 

" It is advice that will do me little good," 
I replied ; " I may believe in comets. Give 
me a touch stone to detect the truth." 
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" There ydu puzzle me," cried Vaudon ; 
"the truth is beyond 'plummet's sound.' 
Watch for it. I can advise no better — some 
men are blind all their lives." 

He left me to my reverie after that state- 
ment, and waited for the carriage to come up 
with him, and rode by its side, talking to its 
inmates, the remainder of the journey. I had 
soon forgotten all the philosophy of Vaudon, 
and was thinking of Cely in white muslin, 
with a red rose in her hair. 

Agnes was very dull all the ride home, 
and very silent and meditative on the following 
morning, so much so that my father asked if 
she were ill. 

''No, I am well enough," she answered, 
peevishly ; " but where is the new governess, 
that is to make a lady of me ? To make me 
sing those Italian and German songs of 
Gelia's, and not the odious Scotch airs and 
maudlin ballads, a century old at least. To 
giye me something to talk about — of new 
books, new music, new fashions — ^to talk about 
France, and to give me the true French ac- 
cent — ^why Miss Bemcastle gabbles it like 
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Irish ! — and Mr. Vaudon studiously keeps it to 
himself." 

" Tou would be a fashionable lady ?'* 

Agnes looked penetratingly at him. 

" Why, hardly fashionable,'' said she, eva- 
sively, ^^but still not a female 'Robinson 
Crusoe.' Oh ! how I would learn !" she cried, 
excitedly — " how I would learn ! " 

When my father left the room, which he did 
with an agitated face, she said, passionately, 
— "Oh! Luke, what a hideous guy I am, 
compared with Celia Silvemot. We are both 
of the same age, too. She knows so much of 
the world, has such high-bred manners, such a 
feshionable air — and I, who could do all these 
things better, more graceftilly, more winningly, 
am as ignorant as our gardener's red-&ced 
daughter, Kitty.'' 

She breathed quick and short — ^I stared 
with wonder. 

"And she will go to the Cliverton Balls, 
and the Yeomanry Balls, and the parties 
given by all those great neighbours we shut 
ourselves away from, and keep our doors closed 
to," she cried, her white hands clenching. 
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^' aBd I, Agnes £lmore, must stick here like a 
hennit in a cell, and hear of her at third-hand, 
and see her name in that CUvertan Herald 
day after day, and have her praises rin^g 
in my ears eternally." 

^^ Do you think she will be so fond of all 
these pleasures?'' I asked, rather alarmed. 

" Fond of them !'' she answered. "Who 
would not be? Why, there's a grand ball 
coming off in two or three months, at the 
Town Hall, Cliverton — a ball given by the 

oflBicers of the Regiment, quartered there, 

and she is already thinking of her dress ; and 
only my age, Luke — ^but sixteen I — a few 
months past sixteen !'' 

** Is she going alone ? " ^ith a look of in- 
tense horror. 

** Alone, you simpleton ?" she said, with a 
compassionate glance, expressive of her pity 
for my helpless ignorance ; " she is going with 
all the family, except the rector, and with a 
host of friends. All Whamby is going, save 
those who should be head of Wharnby — 
the dead-and-alive Elmores." 

" But we are not children, now : father is 
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less'stern and less exacting — he does not treat 
us like, children, Aggy. We may go. I be- 
lieve we have but to ask." 

" Ask, and see," said she, with a scornful 
laugh ; " and even gain his consent — gain it, 
if it be possible — and then stalk about the 
room to be sneered at and commented upon. 
Fancy me being asked to dance a quadrille, 
and stammering out, ^ I do not dance.' Six- 
teen, at the Cliverton Ball, and don't dance ! " 
She unconsciously snatched a handfiil of flow- 
ers from a vase, and strewed them about the 
carpet in her vehenience. " Why, Luke, what 
are we but one degree above the savages ?" 

My father re-entered with a sealed letter. 

" Luke, if you intend to ride to-day, I will 
entrust you with this* letter ; if not, I will 
send it by one of the servants." 

" T am going out directly." 

He gave me the letter. I glanced at the 
address, and read — 

" Miss Osborne, , 

" Memer's Libiary, 
" Knightsbridge/' 
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In the left-hand corner of the letter my 
father had written ^Immediate/ and under- 
lined it with a thick black stroke. 

He smiled grimly as he detected my eyes . 
resting on the word, and said — 

" It is a pressing case ! I have delayed 
and delayed — for what reason, it is difficult 
to say. I have decided now. God send, 
Agnes, she may be fashionabk enough for 
you!" 

Agnes flushed scarlet, but said nothing. 

" I shall not want you, Tom," I said to 
my groom, as he stood holding my horse at 
the door; "I am merely off to the post- 
office. We'll drop ceremony, Tom, for once." 

" Very well, sir," with a downcast look. 

The truth was, that, since I had become 
a victim to the tender passion, I had imbibed 
a preference for riding alone — the clatter of 
the horse of my attendant in the rear dis- 
turbing my meditations — ^not to mention the 
attendant himself, who was very partial to 
a little conversation, and rode closer at my 
heels than necessary, for that ostensible pur- 
pose. 
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So I rode to Whamby village alone, and 
harassed myself . about the great Cliverton 
Ball, and the coming parties, and the society 
in which Celia was to mingle and be made so 
much of. I had thought to have her all 
to myself, it seemed. I should have rivals, 
probably. I must make haste and profit by 
the counsel of Jacques Vaudon. 

As I passed through the village, there were 
two old women — one in a red cloak and 
peaked-hat, like a witch — ^talking together 
very attentively in the middle of the road, 
and a curly-headed boy was playing with a 
dog, and gambolling round them. 

"Grandmother!" he cried, as I advanced, 
"come out of the road — there's one of the 
Elmores fi-om ' The Rest.' " 

" So that's a young Mr. Elmore, is it! "said 
the red-cloaked witch, shading her eyes with 
a brown, wrinkled hand, and looking full at 
me as I rode by; "well, he's a handsome 
young fellow, anyhow — eh ! — ^Mrs. Clover ?" 

I did not hear Mrs. Clover's corroborative 
testimony, but I rode on with a pleasurable 
feeling, notwithstanding. She was an old 
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woman, and, perhaps, blind as age could make 
her; but I still felt flattered at the compli- 
ment, and fancied myself more of a match 
for the rivals that might be advancing in the 
distance, to snatch away all hope of Celia 
Silvemot. 

Having deposited the missive intended for 
Miss Osborne's hands in the Whamby post- 
office, I turned my horse's head, and trotted 
homewards. 

About half way in my return route, when 
a clatter of horses' hoofs sounded in the dis- 
tance, and a minute more saw two ladies 
and a gentleman, well mounted, galloping 
towards me. 

My quick eye detected the graceful figure 
of Celia Silvemot, the object of my thoughts, 
her sister Arabella, and the rector. 

I had not seen her on horseback, and there 
was fresh subject for secret admiration as I 
reined in my mare to greet them. 

" Not knocked up from last night's dissipa- 
tion, Mr. Luke?" inquired the rector; "I 
feared for you — 1 did, indeed." 

" I might have felt a trifle dizzy when I 
awoke, but I have ridden off" all effects." 
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" Been to Whamby village, Mr. Elmore ?" 
inquired Miss Silvernot, who looked somewhat 
gaunt on horseback, and terribly sharp about 
the nose and lips. 

" Tes, Miss Arabella," I replied ; " a special 
call at the post-office." 

"I suppose we return," suggested Mr. 
Silvemot, junior. " Shall we keep this young 
scapegrace company, eh, Cely?" 

"I am agreeable," — with a bright glance 
at me. 

"Rightabout; wheel!" 

They turned their horses' heads in my 
direction, and we all cantered off together. 

By a lucky incident, perhaps by design of the 
warm-hearted rector, who was a shrewd man 
at times, I rode on a little in advance of him 
and Arabella, and by Celia's side. 

" How your sister Agnes has improved, Mr. 
Luke," she observed, after three minutes' 
silence, during which I had been nearly burst- 
ing every vein in my head in search of a 
subject to converse upon. 

" She has altered, I think." 

"Wonderfully." 

VOL. I. Q 
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Another horrid panse, and we cantoned on at 
a rapid pace. 

^' When shall we see you at ' The Sest,' Miss 
Celia?" 

^^ In a day or two, papa will call ; I heard 
him say this morning that he intended shortly 
paying you a visit." 

^* And not you r' 

I said it much too earnestly, for she 
coloured as red as the scarlet tie round her 
pretty white neck, and seemed embarrassed. 

^^I shall come and see Agnes soon,'' she 
said at last. 

What a terrible bore it was that I could not 
dash into talk — although it were common- 
place talk — ^with Celia Silvemot I 

The third silence between us. How annoy- 
ing to be sure I 

"Do you remember Master Kedwin?" she 
suddenly asked. 

"To be sure I do," I replied; "is he 
oominghome?" 

" Mrs. Sedwin came over in her chaise yes- 
terday morning to say he was shortly ex- 
pected at Wharnby. She was very proud of 
her grandson, if you remember." 
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"Has he altered, I wonder?" 

" Really, 'tis so long a time since he came to 
Wharnby House, that I remember him but as 
a pretty boy, with a great taste, or vanity, in 
dress." 

I felt somewhat relieved by the knowledge 
that she had not seen him lately. 

We talked of Paul Redwin, and of Agnes, 
and of ^ The Rest,' and even the great Cliver- 
ton Ball, which, with diplomatic skill, I man- 
aged to bring the subject round to. 

How that ball perplexed me ! 

" Are you fond of dancing, Celia ?" 

" Oh, yes ! I am very fond of dancing — 
are you?" 

"No — that is, yes — if I knew how to 
dance." 

" Not dance !"' 

Her dark eyes opened to their fullest ex- 
tent, and she suppressed a comical little smile 
from extending over her face, by pursing her 
red lips closely together. 

" But I may know all your elaborate 
figures before the ball comes on. If so, may 
I engage you for the first dance ?" 

q2 
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" I am very much obliged," with a bow. 

" And you consent ?" 

" Can I do less, to so gallant a proposal?" 
And you intend to emerge from * The Rest,' 
and go to the Cliverton Ball ?" 

"Oh, yes!" 

I could not help being surprised at my own 
cool determination ; but I had settled it all in 
my mind, and had no doubt of satisfactorily 
arranging everything. What could I not 
arrange, with the prospect of Gelia for my 
first partner? With my companion, it seemed 
more of a jest, and there were one or two 
merry laughs over it, before I reached the 
road that bore round to my home on the 
cliff. 

" I shall say no more about it, Miss Celia," 
1 said, as we stood in a group, exchanging 
salutations ; "but it is a promise of which I 
will remind you." 

" Very well." 

" What — ^what is it ?" cried the rector, in 
his bustling manner ; "a concerted scheme of 
elopement, or what ?" 

I was red — horribly red, again. Why had 
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I not Celia's self command? — and why was I 
not capable of so quiet a smile ? 

Ah! but then I was in love, and Celia ? 

I hoped — ^I believed ; but I was ignorant, and 
all was dark, and all impenetrable. 

Tes, I hoped and believed ; and I rode to 
^ The Rest ' happy in my hopes ! 
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CHAPTEK IV. 

FBO0BESS. 

The change that had dawned npon our home 
during those years which I have but cursorily 
glanced at, was not without its prototype, in 
the fisherman Tillage of Whamby itself — a 
Tillage destined for a greater transformation 
than ever came upon ^ The Sest' 

S<»ne royal personage, a great duke or a 
grand prince, thoroughly wearied with hard 
travelling, had stopped at Whamby for the 
ni^t instead of posting onwards at full speed 
to CliyertOD, and had risen eaily in tiie 
day and sniffed the sea hreese fin>m the dilb 
with his royal nostrils, and bmg in good 
humour with hunsdf and the world on tiiat 
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particular momiiigi had deckrod Im escessiye 
^fdxmishmeiit tiist Whamby was not a fashion* 
able watering-place, and his regret that no pier 
or harbour marked the spot and made it 
picturesque, or conyenient for shipping, or 
even handy for the fishermen and dredgers. 
Boyal words never fall unheeded ; they alight 
on good ground^ and take root and flouri^ 
vigorously, and these formed no exception to 
the rule. Whamby began to bok about itself 
from that time — ^YPTiamby was remembered by 
many fashionable families, and immortalised in 
records of fashionable news, as the resting 
place of this peer of royal blood. — ^A Whamby 
genius built a large hotel, and advertised in 
London papers — a gas company started busi- 
ness in Whamby — ^visitors began to arrive — 
two bathing machines made their appearance 
oj^ the sands in the summer and the autumm 
months — ^buildings were rising right and left^r-r 
and a subscription for a harbour was set on 
foot, and a fair amount speedily raised, owing 
to the five hundred pounds heading the list^ 
the donation of the royal personage before 
alluded to, who fi*om that moment bitterly 
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nothing so absorbing, so nerer wearying in 
reflection, so half grotesque in its eztrma* 
gance, and yet so painitil in its very minute- 
ness, as the bright dream-world which most of 
us pass through, and date firom thence many 
of our purest recollections. 

My love was the more romantic for the 
trifles that it had to feed upon — ^the lightest 
words and smiles — ^the sitting by her side — 
— ^the accidental contact with her hand against 
my own — ^the casual, unthinking glance — all 
kept me thoughtM and reserved, and very, 
very happy. 

I made no progress — ^I was not contented^ 
perhaps, with standing stiU — a watchfiil 
sentinel by the fire burning in my heart, but 
the outposts were secured, and there were no 
enemies advancing firom the mists of the distant 
valleys, that my vigilant eye could detect or 
challenge. I preferred to wait. I had no 
moral courage to act otherwise ; I had built 
my castle in the air, and peopled it with fairy 
faces, and in my belief, it had so long been 
fostered, that I could think it nothing but the 
strongest fabric, whose foundation was dog 
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deep, and proof against all storm and tern- 



I had no occupation to wean me from my 
thoughts of her — it was part of my father's 
pride to keep us aloof from men, and from 
mingling with the world ; he was rich enough 
to leave to each of his children a fair inde* 
pendence, and he loved us round him, and had 
a deep love for us beneath the cold, invariable 
manner with which he iced over his better 
self. Each hour was Celia's — I was ever 
studying love-speeches that I never said, 
and love tokens that I never had the courage 
to make manifest — I dreamed of her at night 
— I started from my sleep with her name upon 
my lips. 

Mrs. Silvemot, with a maternal eye upon 
me, received me with the sweetest and crispest 
of welcomes, and was skilfrQ in arranging my 
place at Oelia's side, and was frdl of praises in 
my hearing of the budding graces of her 
younger daughter, and evidently intended to 
be down upon me presently, when symptoms 
set in more violently, and we gave surer agn 
of an affection in the bloom of youth. 
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Mrs. Silvemot was an estimable lady, but 
she had an mterest m seeing her daughters off 
her hands, and had tried hard in other days 
to transfer the care of Arabella to some 
worthy man, capable of appreciating the 
merits of so rare a prize, but had signally 
failed m the attempt, and at one eventful period 
had precipitated a promising flirtation, between 
her elder daughter and a weak-minded young 
man, studying for the church, and who had come 
to Whamby to go through a course of reading 
with her son, preliminary to setting out for 
Cambridge; and had so startled him by a sudden 
onslaught of ^intentions,' that with an em- 
barrassed air, and stuttering speech, he had 
backed out of the room, packed up his port- 
manteau, and flown away for life, leaving 
Arabella a monument of blank despair. 

But there was a slight difference between 
Celia and Arabella — one was very beautiful, 

and the other Well, peace to the past. 

Miss Silvemot — the days have long since 
gone, the night has long since deepened on me, 
and shut thee from my sight ! 

There was one scheme to be set about 
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directly, and made haste with — I must learn 
to dance. Unless I hovered and glided me- 
chanically about, veering graceftilly right and 
left on the tips of my patent boots, to the 
seraphic harmony of a full band, at the Great 
Cliverton Ball, I should be undone for ever. 

How to make the first step ? There were 
no dancing academies at Whamby ; and Cli- 
verton, supposing it to possess that valuable 
desideratum to promising young men, was 
twelve miles fi*om * The Rest.' Then, there 
was a stem father to consult. I had been 
brought up under such careful surveillance, and 
taught to lay all my puny schemes and 
childish propositions before my father for con- 
sideration and final judgment, that the thought 
of keeping secret fi^om ^him any plan I might 
form, struck me with a sharp pang as of re- 
morse. Yet that thought crept into my brain, 
and grew stronger and stronger with every 
day, and became fixed at last into resolve. 

I could not bear the chance of a refusal, 
and I knew my stubborn nature too well to 
believe that it would give way to my father's 
wish — ^backed, as my inclinations were, by the 
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love for Celia Silvernot. Consequently, I 
reasoned, that keeping secret my intentions 
would be better for all parties — ^that it would 
spare my &ther much pain and mental distress, 
and Agnes much jealous envy. So I would 
learn dancing, and no one should know of my 
acquired accomplishment — and I would go 
alone and in secret to the Great Cliverton Ball. 

And afterwards ? 

Let the future take care for itself — ^the ball 
was where all thoughts halted; I could not 
look beyond that event — it was the great era 
in my life. 

It was my first secret, and I felt a keen 
sense of humiliation in my father's presence. 
I felt I had betrayed the trust reposed in me 
— that I had begun to think and act for 
myself, uncaring for the feelings of the one to 
whom I owed my birth, my education, my 
station in the world. I was a moral coward, 
and feared to face dispute, and perhaps en- 
treaty. I preferred the tortuous path. I 
made the first step fix)m right when I rode 
away to CUverton, one sunny morning, fiill of 
my new project* 
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Cliverton was a large town, with three 
churches, a dissenting chapel, a small theatre, 
an assembly-room, a large market-place, a 
town-hall, and an ornamental pump, by way 
of public edifices. The railway was stretching 
out, Briareus-like, another arm in this direc- 
tion — (railways were giving promise of what 
they have since become, and shares therein 
were high and flourishing) — and the brick- 
layers were busy erecting a station in the 
grandest Grothic ; and the horses that started 
from the * Black Bull/ with the 'Pegasus' 
eoach, every morning, weather permitting, 
looked as depressed in spirits, with the shadow 
of coming events cast on them, as did their 
masters, guards, and coachmen. 

After putting my horse up at the * Black 
Bull' aforesaid, I strolled through the town in 
search of a dancing academy. I looked in 
.vain at every glazed card in the shop-win- 
dows, at every brass plate on street-doors, 
and, at last, felt inclined to give up the wild 
intention, having a dread idea that there were 
no professors of the saltatory art in Cliverton, 
and that I was a doomed young man for life. 
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I walked to the railwajHStation, and gazed 
with an apathetic manner at its large pro- 
portions, I went fiirther into the country, 
and hung over half-finished cuttings, watch- 
ing the navigators at work below. I looked 
at the pump and the market-place, and took a 
vast interest in a dirty old woman opening 
oysters, in a left-handed manner, for a knock- 
kneed plasterer, and finally strayed into my 
tailor's, and gave an immediate order for a 
white satin waistcoat to Mr. Stippins, who 
smiled significantly as he took my measure, 
evidently labouring under the impression that 
it was a wedding garment. 

Whilst Mr. Stippins was encircling me with 
his yard measure, a bright idea suggested 
itself to me. 

"So you are going to have a ball here, 
Stippms?" 

" Yes, sir/' he replied ; " always once 
a-year. Grand ball, sir. Given by the 
officers, sir." 

" How do you obtain tickets ?" 

" Why, sir, they can be got, but it's diffi- 
cult, sir." 
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"Oh! could you manage it for me, Stippins?" 

" For you, Mr. Elmore ?" 

"Yes, forme." 

" Why, 111 try su*. ^Tou see, sir, the offi-^ 
cers send tickets to all the gentry round about 
Cliverton, and — oh ! I have it, sir — ^its plain 
enough — very plain/' 

" Then I may rely upon you, Stippins ?" 

" Why, sir, it has just struck me that if you 
wrote a letter to Colonel Stalker or Captain 
Clifford, they would be most happy to forward 
you a ticket. Very courteous gentlemen, the 
military, sirP' 

^^ Are they?" 

" To the heads of the county, sir," re- 
marked Stippins, very drily. 

" Thank you for the hint, Stippins, and" — 
coming round to the principal object I had 
in view — " the rising generation of Cliverton, 
the beaux and helks of future balls. — I sup- 
pose they have some celebrated artist to pre- 
pare them for their (M)^t T^ 

Oh, yes, sir, there is Bentboys." 

"Bentboys'is " 

"Professor of dancing, sir.'' 

VOL. T. R 
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M J heart felt quite light again. 

" Does he reside at Cliverton ?'* 

** Opposite the Assembly-room, sir. Large 
music shop— glass chmdelier — little man with 
red nose." * 

Five minutes more, and I was looking in- 
tently into the music shop, and admiring the 
chandelier suspended from its roof, a©d on the 
watch for a S:mall man with a rubicund land- 
miiark, by which I might steer the way to an 
introduction. 

After half-an-hour's stupendous efforts to 
overcome my natural timidity, I shut my eyes, 
and plunged into the shop, as if it were a cold 
water bath and I a nervous patient. 

I was soon at my ease. Bentboys was just 
the man for me. Bentboys would undertake 
to initiate me into all terpsichorean mysteries 
in le^s than two months, by a series of private 
lessons. Bentboys,. eager to secure a new 
pupil, undertook to commence immediately, 
and several steps were anaJyzed. and gone into, 
in a spacious room over the shop, before I 
quitted the house. 

It was all arranged. I had begun to learn 
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dancing, and 'The Rest' seemed frowning 
upon me a reproach, when I rode home that 
afternoon. 

I let no one into t|;ie secret ; I kept it as 
closely within my breast as that greater one 
which linked me to Whamby House and those 
within it. I rode over to Cliverton three or 
four times a-week, and practised dancing with 
Miss Bentboys — a very small lady, in a con- 
stant State of lisp — and got on amazingly. 

I wrote to Colonel Stalker, and received an 
immediate reply, and an enclosed ticket for 
the ball. Colonel Stalker would-be most 
happy and highly honoured, and the plea- 
sure of my society would — upon his own 
showing — entirely overwhelm hiin with de- 
light, etc., etc. 

I learnt afterwards that Colonel Stalker 
was an ardent lover of field sports, and a 
crack sportsman into the bargain, and had 
often cast longing eyes at the dark shrub- 
beries of our estate, as he rode by on Septem- 
ber mornings. 

My correspondents were very few and far 
between, and this epistle might have been 

b2 
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detected as an extraordinary and important 
one, had not the Cliverton post-mark boldly, 
stood out in relief. I had trusted to it, and 
it did not fail me. 

" Another tailor's bill I '' said my father, 
tossing it to me. "Are you going to open 
shop?" 

His quick eye had for once deceived him, 
and the griffin and stars, with the Latin 
motto on the seal, he had mistaken for a lion 
and unicorn, and ' Stippin and Co., Tailors.' 

They were pleasant rides to Cliverton, and 
there was something worth looking at, and 
worth saimtering an hour away in an inspec- 
tion of Cliverton shop-windows. 

I had not cared for shop-gazing before I was 
in love ; indeed, I had had a decided distaste 
for that particular — ^but how the boy-god had 
changed all my inclinations ! Every shop 
suggested thoughts of Celia — that is, every 
shop that appealed to the imagination. 

I stood admiring the jewellers' windows, 
and picturing the ruby brooch on Celia's 
neck, and the emerald bracelet on Celiacs 
arms, and the diamond hoops on Celia's fin- 
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gers.^ I bought more than one trinket for 
her, which I set aside in a little drawer, biding 
my own time. 

Then there was the bookseller's; and I used 
to wonder which book she would select — 
which of the last fashionable works she would 
like to read : and I bought two or three sets 
of them also, and took them to Whamby 
House, and lent them to — Mrs. Silvernot ! 

And every bonnet in the large milliner's 
shop with the plate-glass windows, I fancied 
Celia's pretty face within, and have stood 
realizing it, till the apprentices' heads in the 
back parlour have kept up an incessant bob- 
bing over the blind, evidently impressed with 
the idea of my being desperately in love with 
one of them, or of having some felonious in- 
tention in my mind, only requiring time to be 
carried out with satisfaction to myself. 

And the linen-draper's at the comer of 
the street, and all the' music-shops, and 
the piano-forte maker's from London, and 
that immense furniture warehouse, so sug- 
gestive of keeping house and home with Celia, 
all had their attractions, and weaved an ideal 
life around me. 
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I had my portrait tekext on ivory, too, 
for seven guineas, by a German artist, with a 
stormy head of hair, and gave sis sittings for 
it, and bought a gcdd locket of ^uxt jeweller's, 
and had my likeness set therein, and then laid 
it along with the trinkets in the drawer, that 
were biding their own time. 

What a picture I drew of the day when I 
could give her my likeness, and she could take 
the miniature and prize it as something above 
all worth, and we should be engaged, and 
such a happy couple! — ah! such a happy 
couple ! 

So, waiting for ttat day, I lived in hope and 
built my plan3 ; and tower after tower, turret 
after turret, rose on my castle in the air — as 
fair a fabric as ever dream-land raised, or poets 
mused o'er in their haunted brains. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE ITEW GK)VEItNESS. 

Meanwhile Miss Osborne had replied to my 
father's letter, and my father had written 
agam, and a second reply had determined the 
matter, for all preliminaries had been Itr- 
ranged, and the day had been settled on which 
Miss Osborne was to come. 

^*Miss Osborne informs me in her last 
note," said my father, one morning, *^ that she 
will be at Cliverton to-morrow, and will take 
the coach to Whamby on th^ following day. 
I have not answered her letter, but shall send 
the carriage." 

" Tour courtesy to the fair sex reminds me 
of old times, Elmore," said Vaudon; "it is 
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almost an unnecessary attention to a gover- 
ness or housekeeper/' 

" I do not like the idea of my daughter's 
preceptress arriving by a public conveyance,'' 
remarked my father, with a proud air. 

"Humph," mused Vaudon; then, after a 
pause, he asked abruptly, "what does Miss 
Osborne want at Cliverton ? Why not have 
come straight to Whamby ?" 

" Ever suspicious, Jacques," said my father, 
with a half smile ; " may not Miss Osborne 
have a relation or an old friend to meet?" 

"Or a lover, Elmore?" then, in a lower 
tone, " and that would be a bad beginning for 
a quiet life at ' The Rest.' " 

" Miss Osborne's lover must keep ever in 
the background, then," said my father ; then, 
turning to me, he asked—" Luke, do you mind 
going to Cliverton the day after to-morrow ?" 

Having an engagement already at Bent- 
boys', I did not mind at all. 

"And Agnes?" 

" I should like to be the first to welcome 
Miss Osborne," replied my sister. 

" Then, Agnes can take the carriage, and 
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bring back the lady. She will probably be at 
the coach-oflSce about three or four in the 
afternoon. Luke, you will go on horseback, 
I appose?" 

" Yes, I think I wiU." 

" But how am I to know Miss Osborne ?" 
inquired Agnes. 

" I very much doubt the probability of a 
second lady travelling to Whamby by coach 
from Cliverton, at this season of the year." 

" You forget Whamby is becoming a trifle 
more fashionable, Elmore/' said Vaudon. 

" Fashionable !" sneered my father ; " none 
but fools will ever set the fashion at Wharnby." 

The day arrived^ and early in the afternoon 
Agnes took her seat in the carriage, and I 
rode by the side in my usual dreamy state of 
half-consciousness — ^half-conscious that this was 
Whamby, and I was riding from it to meet 
Miss Osbome — but with an entire knowledge of 
my desperate condition in matters of love, and 
of the bright face that lit up Whamby House 
with radiance, and dazzled and blinded all the 
poor mental faculties I fancied I might possess. 
There was half an hour to spare at Cliverton, 
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and Agnes wanted to make some purchases at 
the aspiring liiiendraper's, near tiie market; 
so, whilst she was bcang bowed into the shop 
by the master of the establishment, all smiles 
and white neckcloth, I rode round to Bent- 
boys', and was soon deep in the mysteries of 
waltzing. 

I was getting on in waltzing rapidly — I 
had passed the unwieldy kind xit Sfin which 
characterises beginners in the art^-*I no lontger 
crippled Miss Bentboys for the remainder of 
the day by coming with elephantine precision 
on her dirty satin-clad toes — I really conld 
waltz ; and Bentboys himself, who played his 
kit like a Paganini, would launch forth into 
rapturous expressions at my proficiency, as I 
whirled round the room with my lisping part^ 
ner. 

Being a youth of strong imagination, I tried 
to picture the room over the shop as the ball- 
room opposite, Mr. Bentboys as tiiie &11 band, 
and his accomplished daughter as Celia Silver- 
not — but signally failed in the latter imperson* 
ation ; for GeUa had not red hair and a pink 
nose and did not lisp, neither was she afflicted 
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with convulsive saiffs at uncertain intervals, as 
most undoubtedly was Miss Bentbojs the 
Small of Cliverton. So, giving up these 
abortive attempts to forestal the happy night, 
I took everything in a literal sense, and pro- 
gressed on at a rapid pace, and looked tri- 
umphantly through the windows at the dark 
room opposite, with its chandeliers in holland 
bags, and its windows very dirty, and its 
whole f^pearance unaccountably oppressive, 
like the ghost of a ball-room that was never 
more to see life — that had been eternally laid 
to sleep in its great yawning grave. 

But it only looked so — I knew better. I 
knew that the time was coming when char- 
women would be flitting in and out at side- 
doors (not the state entrance with the 
enormous lamp over the wide stone portals), 
and men would be cleaning the window-panes, 
and there would be noises of moving forms 
and music stands within, and carpenters with 
paper hats and mouths full of nails would 
be appearing and disappearing fifty times 
within the hour, and packages would be arri- 
ving, and chandeUers would be unswathed, 
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and taught to glitter in the day-light, and 
signs of that eventful night would be seen 
within, without, at Bentboys music rooms, at 
the Barracks on the high-road — ^where those 
kind officers were quartered, at every shop in 
Cliverton, on the faces of the dirty boys who 
lived in the choked-up streets, at the back of 
the market, and which faces would be packed 
together round the doors, to see the company 
go in that night, not many weeks aw^ay. 

Agnes had not completed her purchases, 
when I emerged stealthily from Bentboys', and 
mounted my horse. The coachman was asleep 
on his box, the horses were baking in the sun, 
and much concerned about the flies, and 
through the glass-'doors of Messrs. Trimmer 
and Co., I could see Agnes very busy amongst 
lace and satin. 

I rode round the town, and met the carriage 
on the move as I returned. 

" Luke," said Agnes, from the window, as 
I rode close beside it, — " do you see anything 
of Miss Osborne?" 

We were at the coach-office, which formed 
part of the Blaxjk Bull — the coach had not 
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arrived, but there were ostlers and porters 
hanging about the place, in expectation of it. 

I looked up and down the street. No one 
bearing the slightest resemblance to Miss 
Osborne was to be seen, and I made known 
the result of my observation to my sister. 

"Where can she be?" cried Agnes, impa- 
tiently; "how I abhor waiting about, and 
everybody staring so," — and she drew down 
the blind of the carriage window nearest the 
office, with a sharp jerk. 

There was a large private house a few doors 
distant, with a brass plate on the door, and 
another on the gate, and a page leaning over 
the latter was evidently looking for something 
also, in an earnest manner — ^for he kept at- 
tracting my sudden atttntion by stretching his 
bpdy so far across the spikes, in his eagerness 
for a long range, as to threaten a fall into the 
street, or a frightful impalement on the 
spot. 

Whilst fearfully interested in the gymnastic 
performances of that remarkable boy, I caught 
a glimpse of the coach in the distance, advan- 
cing at a brisk pace towards us. The page, 
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who had evidently been on the walch for the 
same object, darted into the house. 

At a sign from me, our coachmi»i drew 
the carriage to the opposite side, and t&e 
London stage came rattling up to the office 
at the same time as the door of the private 
house before alluded to opened, and a young 
lady emerged therefrom and descended the 
steps. An old white-headed gentleman, with- 
out a hat, stood at the door, smiling his adieux, 

" That must be Miss Osborne — ^look, Aggy,'' 
I exclaimed, pointing in the dii'ection of the 
house. 

Agnes looked out. 

" I do not know — I can hardly think it — 
and yet she is in slight mourning — see." 

" It is she, I feel mssured," said I, riding 
towards her. 

I reached the house, and leaped off my horse. 

" Miss Osborne, I presume." 

The lady stopped and looked full at me. 

She was pale and delicate-looking, with 
large brown eyes, of a thoughtful cast, which 
gave a gentle and winning expression to 
a countenance not otherwise particularly 
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beautiful, aJthougli placid and iatelligent. 
She was not tall, hardly reaching, perhaps, 
to the middle height of woman, but of grace- 
ful figure, and very slightly made. 

" Yes, sir, I am Miss Osborne." 

She waited quietly for my explanation. 

" My name is Elmore, miss," I said ; " my 
sister and your new pupil has come from 
^ The Rest' to meet you." 

" I am indebted to your sister for so kind 
an attention, Mr. Elmore," she replied, with a 
smile ; " pray let me oflFer her my acknow- 
ledgments forthwith." 

The carriage drew up beside the pavement, 
and the footman having been dispensed with 
for so long a journey, I oflB.ciated in his place for 
the nonce, and turned the handle of the door. 

" I intended to go by coach," she said, half 
reluctantly ; " Miss Elmore is very kind." 

Miss Elmore herself responded to the com- 
pliment as Miss Osborne entered the carriage, 
and, dispensing with an introduction which I 
was formally about to make, with lady-like 
grace she welcomed her governess and set her 
at her ease. 
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Agnes was chatting very busily as we rode 
off to Wharnby, and Miss Osborne was listen- 
ing attentively, and smiling occasionally, and 
evidently studjring the new pupil by her side. 

They were both mistaken in each other — 
Miss Osborne had looked forward to a girl 
sonie years Agnes' junior, and had found a 
young woman, gracious, perhaps a little conde- 
scending,, and yet with very winning manners, 
and apparently requiring no tuition that she 
was capable of bestowing; and Agnes had 
expected to see a staid lady, of some thirty 
years or so, and had been agreeably surprised 
to find Miss Osborne evidently not more 
than twenty years of age, who made no pre- 
tension of her learning, and no assumption 
of her delegated authority, but was more of a 
friend and a companion, and one whom she 
was sure she could love and be very happy 
with. 

I had my doubts on that point, but I kept 
them, to myself as I rode on a few yards in 
advance, and pictured my father's astonish- 
ment at the appearance of the new aide-de- 
camp to the household of *The Rest.' I 
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fancied I could detect on the gentle features 
of Miss Osborne a calm firmness, that would 
resist any attempt to undermine her sense of 
duty or of her position, which would not agree 
with Agnes Elmore. Agnes would strive for 
the mastery — ^would strive to be pupil, and 
yet mistress — and I doubted the result. 
Whether my doubts were ever confirmed, future 
chapters will bear evidence. Vaudon, my 
father, and his two sons were awaiting us, and 
their glances were all directed to Miss Osborne, 
as she ent^ed the room with Agnes. 

My father started somewhat at the appear- 
ance of Miss Osborne. Vaudon, possessed 
of more self-command, bowed, and almost 
unconsciously rose firom his seat. Gilbert and 
Edward slightly acknowledged the presence of 
the lady. 

" I have pleasure in welcoming you to 
' TheEest,' " said my fisither, advancing — " but 
you are very young." 

^' You anticipated " she began. 

"Your pardon, Miss Osborne — but sufier 
me to interrupt," cried my father, quickly. 
" Age matters very little in the case of my 

VOL. I. s 
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daughter — ^it is the qualification for the task 
you have undertaken that is alone necessary, 
or that I have care for. I believe I shall not 
be disappointed." 

Miss Osborne bowed. 

"You are aware that my letters entered 
into full particulars, and spoke of your assum- 
ing the duties of housekeeper, upon the com- 
pletion of my daughter's education. I must 
say again, you are very young for a house- 
keeper." 

" Mr. Elmore is a lover of the antique, Miss 
Osborne," broke in Vaudon, half satirically ; 
" and yet * it is not the age/ but the qualifica- 
tion, &c.,' as my Mend has ably observed." 

"I hardly venture to assert, that the 
duties of housekeeper are suitable for me, 
Mr. Elmore," remarked Miss Osborne ; " but 
I aim not at position ; and, though a 
governess be a more ambitious title, I have 
not found such happiness with it as to cling 
tenaciously to the name. I am young, sir — 
and, more, I am alone and fiiendless." 

" I grieve to hear it, Miss Osborne," re. 
plied my father — " it is a sad as well as a 
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frank confession. Alone and fiiendless ! Well, 
well — ^there are more alone and friendless in the 
world than yourself, although they may be 
stately persons, and fare sumptuously every day, 
like Dives of the parable. One can believe in 
friends, and yet be friendless — live in the 
crowd, and yet be a great solitary." 

"Besides," said Agnes, ftdl of her new 
governess, " shall I not soon be a young wo- 
man? and then, although Miss Osborne be 
housekeeper, I can arrange many little things 
for her, and superintend everything, like a 
true lady of the house." 

"And head of 'The Rest,'" said Gilbert, 
quietly ; " but your ladyship forgets Miss 
Osborne is a traveller, and has not dined." 

" Let me correct your last assertion, sir," 
said Miss Osborne — " I dined at Cliverton." 

" I have prepared Miss Osborne's room," 
said Agnes — "it adjoins my own. If she will 
favour me by accompanying me thither, I am 
quite ready." 

"Thank you, I will do so willingly. Miss 
Elmore." 

The two young women glided out of the 

8 2 
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roomy and my father and Vaudon looked ag- 
nificantly in each others' tsice. 
"Weil?" said Vaudon. 
" Well ?" echoed my father. 
" She will do, I think. There are no airs of 
the pcsrvenu ahont her. For tiie daughter of 
a naval officer, she has a surprisingly aristo- 
cratic air with her." 

"I wish she had been ten years older," 
murmured my father. 
"Whyr 

" She would have had more influence over 
Agnes ; her superiority of years would have 
enabled her to assert more command." 

"PoohP cried Yaudon; "she will be 
more of a fiiaid, and Agnes will imperceptibly 
catch her tone and manner. What think yoU; 
lads?" 

Gilbert and I expressed it as our opinion 
that Miss Osborne would be a vahiaUe ad- 
dition to 'The Rest,' and Edward, who had 
not the slightest interest in the subject, said 
nothing, and continued the book he was 
perusing. 

Agnes retumed to the room alone. 
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** Miss Osborne begs to be excused return- 
ing to the room this evening. Her travelliiig 
from London, during the last two days, has 
greatly fatigued her." 

"She appears of a deUcate constitution," 
said Gilbert. 

" Poor girl ! " mused my father, " friendless 
and alone — ^friendless and alone.^ 

We dined without Miss Osborne, (our 
dinner-hour had changed from the old- 
fashioned hour, *one,' again, and 'six' was 
the appointed time) and during the evening, 
the boxes of Miss Osborne, which had gone on 
by the coach to Whamby, were brought up to 
the house. 

Agnes retired immediately after dinner, and 
went to spend the evening with her new 
governess. There never was such a nice girl 
as Miss Osborne, in her opinion — and she was 
so well educated ; she had found out that — 
and mixed in such high society : oh, she was 
sure of loving her like a sister ! What a con- 
trast to Miss Bemcastle ! 

I was not particularly hasty in forming my 
opinion, yet that of mine for Miss Osborne*' 
was a favourable one at first sight. 
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Friendless and alone ! Who were they in 
whom she was interested at Cliverton thea ? — 
that perplexed me. What mattered it ? the 
circle at ^ The Best ' was closed — ^the last face 
predestined to have its influence on the 
fortunes of that gloomy house on the Gli£& 
hanging over the bellowing sea, had come at 
last, and the life of home and pictures by its 
red fireside was fading into the life of action — 
the battle with the world. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE DBEAM ENDS. 

"I SAY, Luke, what do you keep in that 
drawer — ^your money?" asked Edward, on 
the evening of the following day. 

I was fully equipped for a journey to 
Whamby House, and had just locked my 
drawer containing the trinkets and the minia- 
ture, to be transferred some day to their 
rightftd owner. 

"Yes," I replied. 

It was not a falsehood, for there were a 
few shillings and a solitary sovereign locked 
within. My purchases had made terrible 
havoc in my funds, and I was looking forward 
somewhat anxiously to the next quarterly re- 
mittance. 
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" How much have you saved, Liike ?" 
anxiously inquired my younger brother. 

" Saved !" said I—" Saved ! Not much/' 

" Fifty pounds ?'* interrogatively. 

"Fifty pounds!" I cried— "Pooh! — why 
should I save fifty pounds?" 

" I have saved fifty," said Ned, coolly ; " I 
shall save more next year. Father places us 
all on one footing then, Luke." 

" You are worth fifty pounds, then, Ned," 
said I. " I wish you joy. What are you 
going to buy with it — a new pony ?" 

" I am going to bank it, and get interest for 
it, and put more to it, and keep saving up, 
and becoming richer every day," he an- 
swered. 

" What a strange taste in an Elmore 1" I 
observed. 

" There ought to be one pnudent member of 
a family," said Edward, very gravely ; " now 
you fling your money about anywhere. Last 
week there were two sovereigns on this carpet 
— ^flung about like rubbish." 

" There were no thieves in the house.*' 

" How do you know ? How can you an- 
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swer for all the servants ? I can tell you, I 
mistrust half of them." 

"Prudent Ned!" 

"There's Agnes spends every shilling on 
finery, and borrows of Gilbert, who is not 
much better himself — ^look at the new books 
he's always buying ! — so, / shall save." 

" To provide for a rainy day, Ned," I said, 
** to help your poor brothers and sister, when 
they are in grievous distress, eh ?" 

"That's very likely!" replied he, with a 
laugh, — " No, no, I'm for myself" 

" A good motto, and you are not the first 
wise man that has set up his banner with it," 
said I, "aye, and has won many a fight, 
although the victory in the end may have 
proved a barren one. To change the subject, 
are you for Whamby House ?" 

"Not I," said he; "I see the Silvemots 
often enough, I say, Luke," with a sly ex- 
pression, " it's a nice ride over there of an 
evening, is it not ?" 

"Very." 

" Some of these days you'll ride to Whamby 
House, and never come back again — stop 
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there for good, and marry Gely Silvemot, eh, 
Luke?" 

What a transparent mdividual I was! — 
Here, m less than a minute, had mj own 
brother seen through me— my younger bro- 
ther — and was twitting me with my secret. 

^^ 1 think you have talked enough nonsense 
for this evening/' said I, indignantly. "There, 
my young miser, you go and make money — 
and be happy !" 

"And you go and make love — and be 
jUted!" 

He did not wait for my reply, but left me, 
with a merry laugh, at his own rejoinder. 

' Be jilted !' that was an ugly conclusion to 
our conyersation, and I rather disliked it. I 
thought of it going down the broad stairs, and 
tried to laugh it off. Why should I be jilted? 
It was not known I was in love yet. Edward 
Elmore was most decidedly an unsympathising 
brother. He was always selfish, and now he 
was a money worshipper, and but sixteen — a 
few months over sixteen years of age. He 
would never be a hero ! 

" Out again ?" said my father, as I entered. 
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"Merely to Whamby House," said I, care- 
lessly. 

"You will never be a home-lover, Luke," 
said he ; " you are fond of life." 

He sighed audibly. 

" Where is Agnes ? " 

" Practising the piano with Miss Osborne. 
Do you want her?" 

" I thought I would ask her to accompany 
me. 

"Let her stay where she is," said my 
father; " she goes out often enough," 

Gilbert was in the room, and suddenly 
broke in with — " I promised to spend an hour 
with old Mr. Silvemot one evening this week. 
Shall I be your companion, Luke ?" 

" Do ; I will order the carriage." 

The carriage was ordered, and Gilbert was 
prepared to start. 

" You will not come, father ?" 

"No, Gilbert," shaking his head; "it 
never pleases me, and invariably fatigues. 
You will present my compliments." 

"We wiU not fail." 

Gilbert, leaning on my arm — ^not for sup- 
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port, bat in friendship, — limped along the 
haU. 

^^I did not ask yon, Gilbert, because jon 
80 seldom go out — care so little for it." 

"I have not come for my own sake, to- 
night," he said. 

"For mine?" 

"Yes, for yours," he replied. "You do 
not like to call at Whamby House always 
unaccompanied — ^it looks particular." 

Another decipherer of my hidden motives 
— ^what a shallow deceiver I must be ! 

We were in the carriage and moving on to 
our friends : — 

"Half-past seven," said Gflbert, referring 
to his watch, " It is not late. I hope the 
rector is there." 

" You are attached to him ?" 

"I esteem him highly," said Gilbert; "I 
believe there is the warmest little heart that 
ever beat beneath his quaint exterior. He is 
a learned man, too, and I like his conversation . 
Now old Mr. Silvemot is the slightest degree 
prosy." 

" Granted/' 
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" Stai I am a staid fellow myself— I hardly 
feel a young man, Luke— I am out of place 
with the young." 

There was a grim look on his pale face that 
passed away as quickly as it came — a mere 
shadow of the twilight, 

"Here we are, Luke," said he — "holloa!" 

"What is it?" 

"What is it !" repeated Gilbert— "nothing— 
but — but my dear Luke, keep your place — 
don't move." 

" Why?" I almost shouted, as I sprang to 
the window, with the intention of looking 
out. 

" Did I not teU you ' Nothing,' " said GU- 
bert; "I think I must have been dozing 
in the carriage, and talking nonsense. What 
did I say?" 

" ^ Keep your place and don't move,' " I 
reiterated, looking anxiously towards the 
house. 

" I was decidedly talking nonsense," said 
Gilbert; " I imagined the carriage was lurching 
too much to the left to be safe. Will you get 
but first and assist me ?" 
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Perfectly bewildered by my brother*s incom- 
prehensible explanation^ I did so, and we 
entered the house. 

" How d'ye do, my lads — ^how d'ye do,'' cried 
out Mr. Silvemot senior, tumbling off the sofa 
on which he had been dozing, and forcibly 
shaking hands with us ; ^^ sit ye down. Mrs. 
Silvemot and Miss Wigginton are upstairs — 
Arabella's practising a new song somewhere — 
but they'll be here presently. And how's 
your father? — I half expected to see him 
and Mr. Vaudon — and how do you both do ?" 

A few common-place remarks, and then 
Gilbert said — 

" And Miss Celia — she is well, I hope ?" 

" Well !" cried the old gentleman, polishing 
his bald head with his handkerchief 5 "to be 
sure she is — she went into the garden after 
dinner with young — what's his name ?" 

Mr. Silvemot had been so suddenly aroused 
from his customary nap, that he was a trifle 
confused at present. 

" There is a heavy dew to night," said 
Gilbert; "I trast Miss Celia will not suffer 
from its effects." 
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" God bless me, I hope not ! " said the father, 
alarmed ; " they merely stroUed up and down 
the terrace outside, and — Lord deliver us ! if I 
haven't been sleeping with that French window 
open!" 

He ran towards it, and, looking out, cried — 

" Come, it's getting late there, and we've 
visitors, Cely. How very imprudent not to 
shut the Yrindow after you — I might have 
been as blind as a bat by this time." 

" Celia certainly closed it, Mr. Silvemot," 
said a clear deep voice, that made me start 
fipom my seat and listen more attentively ; " I 
can take my oath she closed it carefully as we 
went out." 

I held my breath, and glared at the win- 
dow, through which two figures were passing 
into the room — one the lovely figure I knew 
so well, the other that of a tall young man — 
so tall that he had to stoop considerably in 
order to enter and follow Celia. 

"What, Mr. Gilbert!— Mr. Luke!" cried 
Celia, as she shook hands with us — " here is a 
very old friend of yours, Mr. Luke ; you re- 
member Master Paul Redwin ?" 
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" I remember Master Bedwin well," I an- 
swered, hoarsely. I felt that I was tremblbg 
as I held her hand — ^that my cheeks had lost 
their colour, and my voice its natural tone — 
like one who had seen a phantom. 

Tet, it was not the appearance of Bedwin 
that alarmed or unmaimed me in itself — 
it was something that seemed to have snapped 
at my heart, as they came in together from the 
terrace looking on the garden. 

I turned to greet him. There was a slight 
flush on his face, for a moment, as he extended 
his hand. 

"We have not met for many years^ Mr. 
Elmore," he said ; " and we meet now for the 
third time. The last interview was a well- 
remembered one for me, I think." 

" Somewhat harsh," said I, shaking hands 
with him. " You came at a bad time for your 
disinterested errand. For my share in that 
day, I ask your pardon." 

" Your share ! Do you think I bear you 
malice, then ?" 

" I should have said ^ No,' when you spoke 
of coming to ' The Best,' " said I. « As for 
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malice^ I hope you bear none in your heart, 
Mr. Eedwin. My father was severe, but he 
is a severe man, and has: strange ways with 
him. I have always resolved to ask his par- 
don, too, when we should chance to meet.'' 

" Say no more about it, Elmore," said Red- 
win-^" we are talking as if it were but yester- 
day ; and Celia looks on, all wonder, as well 
she may. And," — ^turning to my brother — 
"I believe I have the honour of addressing 
Mr. Gilbert Ehnore?" 

" Such is my name, sir," replied Gilbert, 
bowing very stiflBiy. 

" Tou do not remember the occurrence of 
which your brother speaks ?*' 

" Yes, I do," replied Gilbert — " and have 
to express my regret for the same, Mr. 
Eedwin." 

Gilbert turned immediately to Mr. Silver- 
not, upon completing his answer, as .if to pre- 
clude further conversation with my old com- 
panion. Redwin crossed to the couch on 
which Celia had taken a seat, and leant over 
her, talking earnestly ; and I stood in the dark 
recess of the window, watching them. 

VOL I. T 
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It was almost too dark to distinguish the 
changes that time had made upon Paul Sed- 
win ; but I could see that he was a handsome 
young man, with a proud, aristocratical look 
on his face, which was partly softened by two 
bright dark eyes, sparkling with intelligence 
and humour — and there was a saucy curl of 
the upper lip, too, that I remembered in the 
boy. 

There were lights brought in a few minutes 
after the entrance of Celia and fiedwin, and 
the latter came more prominently into view. 
It was the same bOy on a larger scale. The 
same air of foppery pervaded him. There 
was the dress in the height of the prevailing 
fashion, the same parade of wealth more 
extensively displayed in an immense emerald 
on his little finger, and in diamond studs glit- 
tering on his breast. 

Would he assume the old air of superiority 
over me when he knew me better ? I doubted 
its effect a second time. 

Still, I might like Paul Red^nn. Put aside 
his artificial manner, and he would be good 
company — ^perhaps, a good fiiend; but, then 
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he certainly talked a good deal to Celia 

Silvernot, and Celia listened and smiled, and 
looked liaj)py. 

Mrs. Silvernot and her daughter made their 
appearance; and Miss Wigginton entering 
hdf an hour afterwards, completed the family 
group. The rector was expected, but he 
was late. No, I should not like Paul Eedwin. 
He had kept Celia from me all the evening, 
and I was growing feverish, and my hoarse- 
Bess had returned, and I could not listen to 
anything, or respond to anything, but in an 
abstracted manner; and ah! the heartache 
that was growing worse each instant, and 
making agony of every word they said unto 
each other. 

How my temples throbbed — ^how I wanted 
to be home in my own room, at * The Rest,' 
and yet, how I wished I could live at Whamby 
House, and watch for ever as I sat watching 
at that moment I 

I had a dreamy consciousness of Mrs. Sil- 
vernot making tea, and my dropping my cup 
and saucer with a crash on^ a pet spaniel, 
and apologising to Gilbert, as if he were mas- 

T 2 
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ter of the house, and had a material interest 
in the carpet ; and then the rector was amongst 
lis as if by magic, and shaking hands ; and 
there they still sat on that coach, and he was 
still looking into her eyes so c(»ifidentljy ao 
boldly, as I had never dared in all the lonig, 
bng time measured by my love, to look. 

I knew, too, that I was watched in. my turn 
— ^that Miss Silvemot had expressed an opi- 
nion that ^ I was dull,' and 1 had answered, 
^ not at all, if you please, ma'am,' in an inco- 
herent manner — and that the little rector 
looked with more than common interest at me, 
and fidgetted on his chair, and coughed, and 
came across to speak. 

" Well, Luke, I half expected to see your 
father here to-night." 

" Did you, Mr. Silvemot?" 

** You have a cold ?" 

" No — ^that is^yes — I hardly know." 

'' You perceive we have a very old: ^friend 
here to-night ?" said the rector. 

This was a home-thrust, and I winced 
perceptibly. 

" Yes— Mr. Redwin." 
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" Do you think he has altered ?" 

f^ A little." 
i Half ashamed of my laconic reply, I said — 

^*Has Mr. Redwin returned many days, 
sir?'' 

" Only three or four. I expect he will bfe 
here very often." 

^^ What's that for?" 

" Dear me," said Hhe rector, jumping at 
my impetuous query. "Why, he will not 
return to Paris, and is a near neighbour — 
that's all." 

" Oh ! of course-^of course." 
' I began to answer in monosyllables, and 
became more abstracted each instant, so the 
clergyman passed to Gilbert's side. I joined 
the party at the table, and sat beside Mrs. 
Silvernot, who not caring much for a talker, 
and hardly observer enough to detect a bad 
listener, was a capital shelter for that strange 
manner, wMch, try how I would, I could not 
shake off or conceal. 

There were some sorap-books on the table, 
and Redwin opened one carelessly, and list- 
lessly glanced at the plates. Oelia pointed 
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out some particular beauty, and he was imme- 
diately deeply interested. He had made great 
progress in those three days he had been at 
Whamby, and his manner, which was fasci- 
nating enough, and his attentions (how marked^ 
how very marked to me !) had done their work 
on Celia's heart, and I was lost ! 

I saw it in her bright eyes — in her happi- 
ness at being near him, so ill concealed, so 
girlishly apparent, so devoid of that disguise 
which a few months would bring to her — a 
part of woman's nature ! 

I knew at once that all my hopes were 
shattered at my feet — ^that the first affections 
of her heart — those affections made up of the 
best and purest feelings — ^would be his, if he 
sought them, as surely as I felt convinced lie 
was striving steadily to win her; I knew 
my castle, that gloriously- constructed edifice 
of vain imagination, had all vanished now 
was heaped ruin on ruin, and, Marius-like, I 
stood a solitary mourner. I saw the one I 
had loved so long, won fix)m me by a few 
careless words, an old flippant manner, that 
had not so true a light within it as the bril- 
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Hants sparkling disdainfolly across the table 
at me. 

I felt very thankful when the conversation 
took a general turn and we were all engaged 
in it^ and they could not talk so much in an 
under tone, and have a topic entirely to them- 
selves — I laughed with Redwin, a melo- 
dramatic kind of laugh it was though — and 
hazarded a few words to Celia in my old 
friendly manner, with indifierent success. The 
evening was long and tedious, all was to 
me unprofitable and pulseless — my interest 
in Celia was gone, she had never looked at 
me beyond a friend, and I had looked too far, 
and suffered for it. 

We were in the carriage again, Gilbert and 
I, and rattling homewards. Shrunk back, in 
the thick cushions I lay, silent and miserable. 

I felt Gilbert's hand upon my shoulder. 

"Cheer up, Luke," said he, assuringly; 
" you are not downcast because a rival springs 
to light." 

He had never sought my confidence, never 
shown till this evening that he had known my 
secret, and kept it to himself — ^but in my 
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bitter grief and loneliiress, he cmie with his 
cheering words and open heart. 

I could not help it — ^I wresded with it long, 
and bit my lips till tibe blood* streamed fitnn 
them, to restrain it, bat bII was nugatoiy and 
unavailing. It was the action of a * disap- 
pointed child — ^it showed how little of -a man 
I was at heart, and what a boy iil my expe- 
rience and strength — I covered my faoe with 
my hot hands, and straggled witii my tears, 
and sought to stop them streaming down my 
face 

** One moment, Gilbert-^I will be a man in 
one moment. How foolish !^ — ^is it not?" 

He looked oat of the window, and r^tomed 
ho answer. 

A long ^ause. 

"Now, Gilbert, what is it?" 

"I did not think it had gone so far as 
this, dear Luke,'* said he, moumfiilly. "I 
know not what to say." 

" It is useless saying anything, my brother; 
it is past." 

"Did she hold out to you any hope^ — ^any 
encouragement ?" he asked, sternly; "or have 
you been led on by your own illusions ?" 
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. " By mine own," I answered^ in a hollow 
voice ; " I have but been encouraged by my 
own foolMi chimera^-— I have no fault to find 
but with myself," 

" That's well. Do you think they are en- 
gaged?" 

'' Not yefr— they will be." 

" You have^ given up all hope ?" 

"All." 

"Well, you are not nineteen- yeara of age 
yet, Luke," said he; "that is not the time 
for a broken heart." 

" No, it is not, Gilbert." 

^^ You will not let lihose at Wharnby House 
see jthiT disappoiBitment ?" 

" If they have not seen it already — ^no." 

"It <was ^a first love^— a boy's lote — ^that 
was all." 

" It was ' my life—my ambition-^^my sole 
study!" I -cried, pasBiOQately. "I had no 
other thought-^no other care. Don't speak 
again. Let me think." 

We were silent till we reached * The Best.' 

"Gilbert." 

"Yes, Luke." 
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" What did you see from the carriage-wm- 
doWy as we approached the Silyemots?^ 

''Whjask? Thestoryis finished— Jefe us 
not turn backward to pore over leaves long 
since read/' said Gilbert. 

^^ I ask it as a favour/' 

" I saw them on the terrace — ^he was talk- 
ing earnestly to her, with his arm lightly 
throvm round her waist." 

•* And she — Glistened ?" 

" She listened." 

'^ He was telling his love then !" said I, 
with a half groan. 

^^ Luke/' said he, as he walked by my side, 
supported by his crutch, along the hall, ^^I 
have not offered to condole with you — ^I know 
it would be a foolish and a vain endeavour. 
You have deeper feelings than most young 
men — you are a true Elmore ; so I wiU not 
affect to make light of all that has passed this 
evening. I wish we had never known the 
Silvemots, as it has ended thus. You will 
try to forget ?" 

"I wiU," said I; "and, Gilbert, let me 
thank you for that forbearance. When con- 
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dolence is of no avail, it is cruelty to use it. 
Ah ! Gilbert, Gilbert, what should I be with- 
out you !" 

" You will come in ?" 

I stood with my foot upon the stairs. 

'^Not to-night. Say I am unwell — that 
my head aches — as it does, fearfiilly — say 
anything. Good night, Gilbert." 

"Goodnight!" 

When alone in my old room, I lit the fire, 
already laid to my hand, although it was 
summer and a sultry night, and sat before 
it, glaring with blood-shot eyes into its depths, 
as if my life were written in it. 

When it was late, and all was silence at 
^ The Rest,' I opened the drawer consecrated 
to one lost to me, and drew the trinkets 
and my miniature forth, and dropped them 
silently into the fire. They shrivelled, 
cracked, and flew beneath the heat — ^then 
mingled in a mass, grew red, and were gone ! 
My love dreams had faded; — ^why should 
they, part of them, exist to mock me with 
their fallacy ? 

I shed no tears over them— of the hap- 
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piness they might have brought me in seeing 
her happy at my lover's gifts. I thought 
of the past, and suffered from many a keen 
pang, but there was a new-bom sternness in 
my breast, and it was hardening me to iron. 

I looked through my window — ^it was very 
dark and starless, and occasionally the light- 
ning played in the distance, and shed a 
momentary radiance over the scenery of 
home. The dark sky overhead was but the 
type of the first clouds that had thrown their 
shadow on me, and the lightning fit emblem of 
that influence, which had blasted the green 
young plant, that might have grown unto a 
tree, and sheltered me from ievil beneath its 
fiiendly boughs, in lieu of withering with a 
breath, and dying in unfiiendly soil. 
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CHAPTEE VIL 

NEWS FEOM PAEIS. 

With the death-blow to my hopes of ever 
calling Celia Silvemot my wife, there died not 
out the love I had for her. It was existent 
still; — ^it burned the fiercer, confined in its 
narrow bounds, and with so small a vent. 
Whamby House, saw me as often as here- 
tofore^ and I sought the flame of jealousy, 
that scorched me as I fluttered round it. 

I hid my feelings more completely — I ob- 
tained that command over my inner self that 
I had once striven for in vain, and could 
smile like truth when stung by the lover's 
tenderness to Celia. He had not proposed — 
he had made no statement to the parents of 
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the beautiful girl yet — ^he was probably awttt- 
ing his twenty-first birthday, when he should 
be, as he used to boast of in his younger days, 
a rich man. 

Mrs. Silvemot was in no hurry — she was 
sure of him, and it was a good match ; and, 
although she had had her intentions concerning 
a Luke Elmore, yet here was a bird that pro- 
bably carried more gold on its wings, for Paul 
Redwin was an only son. Still I was wel- 
come at Whamby House ; I was a bit of a 
favourite, and Celia had always liked me — 
never loved me. 

Vaudon — ^keen, watchful Vaudon — ^taking in 
everything with his black, rolling eyes, de- 
tected my position in less than five minutes 
after a chance call at Whamby House. 

The next morning he took an opportunity 
of being alone with me, and began — 

" So you rejected my advice, and the new 
gallant has arrived — not the least attractive of 
gallants either — and Luke Elmore resigns, 
checkmated, with not a piece brought out 
upon the board." 

" Did I ever own to being engaged in the 
battle?" 
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" Yes," he replied, " with your eyes ; your 
true lover's manner — ^your fits of thought ; 
your constant rides to the right of * The Rest ' 
at all hours of the day." 

"I do not appear particularly affected, do 
I ?" was my second question. 

"The lake in the garden looks not par- 
ticularly deep, does it?" he inquired; "yet 
it is — one could drown very comfortably 
therein." 

"You may be mistaken for once, Vaudon." 

"Not I," said Vaudon. "I am never 
wrong ; but then I am a conceited man in my 
opinions, Luke. Shall I tell you now those 
reasons for never marrying, which I spoke of 
when riding home from the Silvemots, one 
moonlight night ?" 

I looked up suddenly. He was standing 
before me with a strange, unearthly expression, 
with a mocking smile, and deeply contracted 
brow. His arms were crossed upon his broad 
chest, one hand in that old habit of toying 
with his beard : he looked down upon me as 
the tempter of all men might look down upon 
the tempted; and I shuddered as if the 
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Presence of Evil were in the room, and circling 
over me, and threatening. 

"You may tell me, if you like," said I, 
lowering my gaze. 

^^ Because," in a low, suppressed tone, as if 
he were speaking with his teeth close-set, 
" there is no woman worth the marrying ; they 
are all false and black at heart — ^they inherit 
sin from Eve. It is the truest religion of all 
holy faiths that excludes them from the 
highest heaven." 

I felt the blood rushing to my face at this 
damning doctrine of my father's friend ; but I 
could but sit and listen, conscious that he 
stood glaring down upon me. 

"You colour up," he said; "that shows 
the superiority of your nature. Women 
never blush but for a purpose." 

" Cease ! cease ! I have a sister." 

"Some pass for good, we know," he con- 
tinued savagely. " Some die, and have good 
Christians written on their grave-stones ; but 
believe me, Luke, there is no woman that 
cannot be tempted from her duty." 

" Why do you tell, all this to me ?" I asked 
abruptly. 
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" Because you are easfly impressed, and one 
more artful than Celia may yet ensnare you, 
Luke," he answered ; " because I would teach 
you that marriage is a hideous mockery, an 
iron chain to men, and more especially to one 
like you — a quick observer with a sensitive 
heart. Women are men's prey, not men's 
equals." 

" I will hear no more," I cried, starting to 
my feet. "It is Satan's own hellish prompt- 
ings!" 

He caught my arm, and stopped me. 

"You will acknowledge I am right, some 
day," said he ; " it may be a dangerous pre- 
cept to teach, but you are aloof from the 
world, and have a mind tolerably well balanced. 
Seek pleasure where you will, the days of man 
soon sink into an endless night." 

" Vaudon, do you believe in God ?" 

"Another time — another time," said he, 
evasively ; " my belief in many things, you 
see, is strange ; my whole being is a mystery, 
and 1 dare not even attempt the solution to 
myself. I force my counsel on no man. I 
have, for the first time, told you a strange 

VOL. T. u 
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truth — ^it will be years before you have courage 
to believe/' 

^^ Teach no one in this house that accursed 
precept, Vaudon; let the moral contagion 
spread no further. I feel, try how I will, that 
1 have drunk in poison." 

" I will say no more/' said he — " I have 
but told you in what I put faith, myself. I 
am a man who has seen more of the world 
than most men,^ and have judged it as it de- 
served — with its false pretensions, and its 
hollow professions, and its varnished surfaces, 
turned so that society may admire and worship. 
The world has been my study, and I am a 
master of the sciences it taught me." 

" You will keep them to yourself," said I ; 
" it is not fear for myself, but — ^for others." 

" Do I ever expound my doctrines ?" 

" I have never heard you before." 

" Trust me, then." 

I left him. 

What horrid reasoning had I heard-r— what 
a fearful promulgation of his evil theories! 
What man could this be, to seek to lower and 
debase a youthful mind (so easy to be marked 
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and blackened at the best), and point the way 
out to him — ^that broad path from which there 
is no turning back ? 

What reason had he in telling me, that 
woman was a living lie — that there was no 
truth or candour in her — and that my study 
should be her degradation ; asserting that I 
should not be equally degraded, though I 
lowered her, and cast the brand with my own 
guilty hands ? What project could he conceal? 
Then, there was the strange look, that seemed 
akin to hate, which I had noticed bent upon 
me — what did it forebode ? 

And then came the torturing inquiry, had 
he confined his words to me alone, or was he 
seeking to bring us all to his own standard — 
to poison the minds of Gilbert, Edward, even 
Agnes, and my own father ? My impulse was 
to confront him with each of them, but of 
what could 1 accuse Vaudon ? What had he 
said to me, in fact, but that which many men, 
soured by disappointment, believe — that which 
I knew my own father gave implicit credence 
to — the want of faith in woman's purity — the 
disbelief in woman's love ! 

u 2 
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During the last few days I had also detected a 
marked and distant manner of Gilbert's towards 
Vaadon, and I had no donbt that some dia- 
logue, like that which I have related, had 
passed between them, and Gilbert had resented 
his advice, and foiled it ; but my brother made 
no mention of the same to me, and YandoD 
was more of a friend to our father than ever. 

There were many things I could not fathom 
at * The Rest/ They seemed to have sprung 
into being lately, and wore all the air of mys- 
tery and confiision. 

I had entered the study in an abrupt 
manner one morning, and found my father 
alone with Gilbert, who was expostulating, 
and whose whole manner was excited, and at 
variance with his habitual calmness. 

" Be assured, my dear Gilbert, you are mis- 
taken," said my father ; " think no more of 
it — ^let it pass." 

Gilbert was about to reply, when my en- 
trance checked him. 

" I beg pardon !" 1 exclaimed ; " I merely 
require a book that I have mislaid — ^I — " 

"Don't go, Luke," said my father, evi- 
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dently glad of a pretext to avoid a prolonged 
tete-a-tete with his son. " We are not talking 
treason. How are the Silvernots? — have 
you seen them lately ? And the rector, is he 
weU?" 

Gilbert, perceiving the object of his father's 
anxious queries, lingered a few moments, and 
then left the room. 

There was another deepening calamity that 
gave much concern to Gilbert and me, and of 
which we silently took notice, but spared 
ourselves the pain of commenting upon to 
each other. 

It came upon my father like a sudden 
affliction — it seemed making the same insidi- 
ous, but fatal track as of a ravaging disease — 
it showed itself at intervals of weeks, then, 
days, and threatened to settle, and become 
inevitable. It told its secret in the flushed 
face of my father — ^it spoke aloud from 
between his parched lips — ^it was seen in ftie 
shaking hands and faltering, unsteady footfall 
— ^it pointed out the drunkard to the sneering 
menials of home. 

Amongst all the phases of drink — and it 
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has as many as there are phases of society — 
I know of none so foil of horror, of so fearfol 
a humiliation, as the man of genius or of 
education giving way to that strange curse ; 
flinging away his talents, prostrating a great 
mind, lowering all self-respect, casting aside 
all thought of home, and children's love, and 
men's esteem, and passing straightway to 
something lower than the hrutes. 

The knowledge of this sudden calamity 
came upon me with a fearful hlow — I could 
not believe the testimony of my own sight ; I 
could not imagine that he, of all men — so 
proud, so stem, so rigid an anchorite in his 
lonely hermitage — could descend to the burn- 
ing consolation of the wine-cup. 

It was known throughout the house imme- 
diately. It was my own father — my own 
dear father — ^who, stem and unyielding as he 
seemed, loved us aU so much, so very dearly — 
as spars from the great wreck of that past life 
to which he clung, and of which* they were a 
part — ^who went reeling to his room, with 
vacant looks and glassy eyes, or was sup- 
ported along the passages by that mysterious 
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man who was ever with him, and who seemed 
his fate. 

There was one disgrace kept from us. The 
Silvemots knew not of the awful change ; 
when they called, it was invariably in the 
early morning, when, though pale, and hag- 
gard from the solitary debauch of the pre- 
ceding night, my father was sober, and as 
they had ever known him. 

If he made one of his chance visits to 
Whamby House, he still preserved his old 
character in their eyes, but it was at home 
that he was changed and another man. 
• It was nigh unto the celebrated Cliverton 
ball ; that ball which I had still a firm resolve 
to attend, and remind Celia of her promise, 
and show, if the Silvemot family had suspicions 
of my disappointment, and my bankruptcy at 
* heart, what a gay young fellow I was, without 
a care in the wide world ! Celia had forgot- 
ten our conversation concerning the ball, tod 
the idea of Luke Elmore from the gloomy 
■ Rest,' mingling in a scene of so much plea- 
sure and excitement, had never suggested 
itself to any other imagination. 
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The summer was nearly gone — some dry, 
yellow leaves, few as yet, were flitting to 
and fro, along the garden paths and chalky 
roads, indicative of coming Autumn — ^I was 
sitting under a favourite tree in the Park, 
watching the deer in the distance, when 
Gilbert, who had noiselessly advanced, stood 
before me. 

" Always in thought, Luke,'' 

" You seem to guess my thoughtful moments, 
Gilbert, and kindly come to dissipate them." 

" I wish I could come upon you, now and 
then, and see more of the old looks, and less 
of that brooding face." 

" Time, time," said I, half smiling, ^' give me 
a little grace— -you know the wound of love 
takes long in healing." 

"Sometimes;" said Gilbert, "has not 
Vaudon given you better counsel ?" 

I started. 

" I thought so," said Gilbert, almost fiercely, 
"this man requites my father's hospitality 
well ! This Vaudon is in everything — ^he has 
a hand hovering from one unto another, appa- 
rently each one's friend, yet giving lessons that 
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the bitterest enemy could only wish to incul- 
cate. He tells them not as with a purpose, 
but by some devil's scheming they appear in 
common conversation, and wound our ears, 
and stab our hearts with venomed words. 
What has he told you?" 

" He spoke of my ^my disappointment." 

"Well?" 

" And congratulated me in his cold, sneering 
way, as from an escape — ^he pointed out to me 
an old picture enough, — ^how easy it is to sin, 
how great a task to think of marriage, — ^how 
the part of a fool to hold the last in reverence, 
or think that it commands respect." 

'^'Tis like him," mused Gilbert, with a 
heavy frown, "like my father, I believe he 
has at one time met with some fearful blow 
from woman's hands, and it has shattered every 
confidence. Still he could keep his busy 
tongue more quiet." 

" What has he said to you ?" 

"Nothing that I could bring in evidence, 
or even explain," said Gilbert, " but full of 
dreadful doubts and evil promptings, that 
make one almost doubt himself. Good God ! 
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how strange it is that such a man as Vaudon, 
should be my father's best friend !" 

" He has great influence." 

" Terrible," cried Gilbert, " what does he 
seek or want, or is there any. motiv^e in all 
this ? With you or me, Luke, his suggestions 
will never have great weight — ^he has mis- 
taken us. But " 

" But what ? " cried I, alarmed at his 
pause. 

" But with Edward — ^with Agnes — ^with our 
father." 

" Have you any proof that " I began. 

He interrupted me. 

"Not any," he said; "but they change, 
they grow more worldly. Edward becomes 
cunning, almost low-minded, greedy of gain, 
fond of money for its own intrinsic value. 
Agnes seems to have ever a secret purpose — 
she never boldly seeks her object, though it be 
a small one, but undermmes, and reaches her 
end at last, by foreign means. And father, 
(in a faltering voice), how has he altered !" 

"But why attribute all this to Vaudon's 
influence ?" 
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" There is the mystery," said Gilbert. " I 
cannot do so, and yet I feel convinced that 
his power rules them. All three are more 
attached to him than you or I — ^they have 
more confidence, and are more with him- I 
do not say he has taught Edward to grow 
miserly, or Agnes to be designing, openly; 
but I do not think him the man to discourage 
the growth of any evil weed in us, even if lie 
had the power to uproot it by a word." 

"You have said something like this to 
father," said I, remembering the conference 
I had interrupted in the study, 

'* I have — and you know the result." 

" Too well," I said ; " and yet we may be 
doing Vaudon more than common injustice. 
He is an eccentric man, fiill of wild ideas, I 
confess ; but we know no more." 

" Not at present," said Gilbert ; " but we 
will watch." 

" You spoke of that dreadful change in our 
father's habits," I said, " can we do nothing — 
we, his eldest sons — ^to stop the ravages drink 
must surely make upon his health ?" 

Gilbert looked full at me. 
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" Have you the courage ?" 

" Try me." 

*'Do you know our father is m the Park?" 
said Gilbert, eagerly, ^*and Vaudon is not 
with him ?" 

"What would you do?" 

" He is very dull this morning, and I think 
there is a shadow of remorse on his pale face," 
said Gilbert. " Let us go to him, and urge 
him to consider the grief and misery he is 
breeding for himself and us. We are his sons, 
and it is our duty." 

It was so sudden a proposal — so contrary to 
all we had ever done — ^that I hesitated. 

" I will go myself," said he, " setting his 
crutch firmly, " if you fear to tell him the 
truth, I will go myself. I came into the Park 
to do it, but I thought the united persuasion of 
his sons would have more power to make him 
think." 

*' The hesitation was but momentary," T, 
cried springing up " I am ready." 

We struck into a less frequented part of the 
Park, where the grass was long, and the great 
fiirze and brambles grew thicker at every 
tread. 
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" He went this way," said Gilbert. 

" Hush ! I cried — " there he is." 

At a few yards from us to the right, stood 
the tall figure of my father. He was standing 
with his back towards us, intently interested 
in something he held tightly clenched within 
his hands. His whole appearance was that of 
a man contending with some powerful emotion. 
As we advanced, a newspaper that he had held 
folded in his hands, fell from them to the 
ground, and he flung his arms above his head 
with a cry of anguish that blanched our cheeks, 
and made us halt. 

"Father!" cried Gilbert. 

He wheeled round and confronted us. 

" What do you here," he cried, in a rapid 
tone; "what have you been dogging my 
footsteps hither for? Go to the house — go 
to the house and leave me — I am not well 
— I am sick and ill. Where's Vaudon? 
Where's Vaudon ?" 

He caught sight of the newspaper at his 
feet and snatched it from the grass, burying 
it deep in his breast pocket. 

"What do you here?" he asked again. 
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'*We have followed you, dear father," 
said Gilbert, in a clear distinct voice ; " to 
reason with you, to beg you to strive against 
that all besetting sin that has come upon you 
like an affliction from God and poisoned every 
hope/' 

"A curse of God, you mean," he mut- 
tered. 

"We are your children, your loved 
children," urged Gilbert; "and we can see, 
none more sure or quick — the awful doom it 
will bring on you, the early grave it will 
prepare. If any great affliction, if any irre- 
parable misfortune have fallen on you, bfear it 
with the old heroic courage that has sustained 
many other sorrows, and share the evil with 
your sons who have a right to lighten it, and 
aid you. We pray it on our knees, for the 
sake of home and love, and Him whose will it 
was that it should fall upon you." 

Gilbert bowed his form before his father in 
earnest supplication, and involuntarily I knelt 
beside him. 

My father covered his eyes, and his whole 
frame shook violently. 
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"Kise, rise,", he cried; "do not kneel to 
me like that. Oh ! this is more than I can 
bear!" 

" You will promise ? " we urged. 

" If you remain like accusing spirits, 
kneeling there,'' he cried ; "I will leave you — 
I wiU go hence — I will fly from home, 
from all." 

His manner was so wild and agitated and 
withal so imploring, that we rose. Gilbert 
laid his hand gently on his arm and drawing 
away his hand, said : — 

" But you will promise, father ?" 

"Promise what?" 

Gilbert was about to reply, when he 
said : — 

" No matter, I can guess. Gilbert, there 
are but two things to choose between — 
drunkenness, or madness. If I abstain from 
the former, my shame will drive me to the 
latter." 

" You have borne that shame without so 
grievous a calamity happening to you," I 
ventured to assert. 

" No, Luke, not this new shame, . this 
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accursed blot that makes us kno¥m to all the 
world." 

He tore the newspaper from his pocket. 
Ili was a French one, and published in 
Paris. 

"Look here," striking the paper with his 
hand violently ; " here is her name again, 
that accursed name which I gave her, your 
own unworthy mother at the altar. That 
mother who should have loved you and died 
for you if needful, but who flung away all 
maternal ties that bound her to her children, 
and fled from us and brought disgrace upon 
us. There is that name again, the cause of a 
duel between a French noble and an English 
banker — ^both fighting for the false smiles of 
the vile courtesan. The duel and its origin are 
the talk of Paris, the topic at the London clubs, 
the revival of that old truth in London news- 
papers which drove me mad, when you were 
children. * The wife of Mr. Elmore, that un- 
fortunate gentleman whose deep attachment 
to her was so remarkable,' and a thousand 
repetitions of mock sympathy. They will all 
know it — even Whamby will associate the 
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name with me— I am branded, degraded, dis- 
honoured even here !" 

" You take too prejudicial a view of what 
your friends will say; — you do not do them 
justice, father," said my brother. 

"I know them well enough — ^too well,'' 
he muttered. 

" And supposing that we were the common 
talk and jest of people in the streets,'^ said 
Gilbert; "have we not the courage to look 
back their unworthy scorn, and value it at 
its just worth?'* 

"And should we lose a father as well as 
a mother? — and will the sire have no more 
love and consideration for his children than 
she who left them motherless?" I added. 

He looked at us long and steadily — ^then, 
suddenly advancing, extended a hand to each 
of us. 

" I will not promise, boys," he said, " but 
I will try — I cannot do more than try, 
can I?" 

My father returned to his old self for 
everal days, and he was more afifectionate 
and less irritable towards his children than he 
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had been since Vaudon darkened the threshold 
of ^ The Rest/ 

Then disgrace — ^the disgrace to his name, 
which he had dreaded reaching him in that 
lonely spot upon the English coast, came even 
to Whamby , and the county paper heralded the 
news, and published its translation from the 
French in large type, and added fresh intelli- 
gence of the death of Count De L , and 

heaped more coals of fire upon my father's 
head. Then rumour grew round Whamby, 
and the name was associated with the owner of 
^The Kest,* and dates were examined, and 
found to tally with each other — ^the date of 
Mrs. Elmore's flight, and that of the purchase 
of * The Rest' — and we were known and 
pitied ! 

Oh ! that mock pity ! — ^that lying affecta- 
tion of interest in our misery which is so hard 
to bear ! That bom of vulgar curiosity is so 
difficult to struggle against, so vain to satisfy ! 

The Silvernots, with more care for our 
feelings, refrained- from any recurrence to the 
subject, and my father was grateful for it 
in his heart, and inwardly thanked the con- 
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siderate rector, whom he knew to be the 
cause, for his • kind silence and charitable 
reserve. But the effort at trial had passed, 
and he had given way. The same unsteady 
step, the blood-shot eyes, the wild flushed 
looks came again, night after night, and with 
it grew (strangely enough) that indomitable 
pride, that arrogance of wealth and learning, 
which had always been his characteristic, and 
which now became fiercer every day, as if, by 
his haughty bearing, he sought to keep down, 
with ^ giant's strength, the knowledge to others 
of that moral abasement into which he had 
degenerated. 
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"A biography of a first-rate soldier, and a highly honourable man. The book will often b« 
appealed to as a standard authority. A valuable and most authentic addition la here 
furnished to the true history of transactions which will eter hold a prominent place in tbe 
annuls of our Indian rule."— Dud/in University Mag. 

" We know not a book after the Wellington Despatehes, more deserving of the study of 
a young officer. It might be made one of the standard manuals of military education."— 
Literary Oagette. 

This book is one of the most interesting records of mlUtery life that we possess, and 
a genuine memorial of one who has achieved a right to be reckoned among England's greatest 
men."— Z>ai/y News, 



NABEATIVE OF A BESIDENCE AT NEtAUL. BI 

CAPTAIN THOMAS SMITH, late Assistant Political.11r8ii>knt at 
Nbpaui» 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

'* No man conld be better qualified to describe Nepaul than Captidn Smith ; and bit 

concise, but clear and graphic account of its history, Its natural productions, its laws and 

customs, and the character of Ite warlike inhabitants. Is very agreeable and instructii-e 

reading. A separate chapter, not the least entertaining in the book, is devoted to anecdot«s 

" the Nepaulese missiofi, of whom, and of their visit to Europe, many remarkable storiei 

'Old."— Po««. 



HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 



MY EXILE. BT ALEXANDER HERZEN. 2 Vols. 

post 8vo. 2l8. bound. 

** From these admirable memoirs the reader may derive a clear idea of Russian political 
society. Mr. Herzen*s narrative, ably and unaffectedly written, and undonbtedly authentic, is 
indeed superior in Interest to nine-tenths of the existing works on Russia."— il^AeiMeum. 

"The author of these memoirs is one of the most distinguished writers of his nation. 
A politician and historian, he scarcely reached manhood before the Emperor Nicholas 
feared and persecuted him as an enemy. He was twice arrested, twice exiled. In a moment 
of incautious compliance the Emperor granted to Herzen a passport out of Russia } |md he 
migrated to London. In this English version of his memoirs, he presents a highly 
characteristic view of Russian official society, interspersed with sketches of rural life, 
episodes of picturesque adventures, and fragments of serious speculation. The volumes, as 
presenting the experiences of a patriotic and intellectual Russian in conflict with his 
Government, contain all the sources of popularity; they sparkle with clear thoughts and 
keen allusions j they are severe, they are ironical j they abound in illustrations and inci- 
dents, free portraits of Imperial digniUes, and satire upon institutions. We gain firom this 
narrative of persecution and exile a better idea of the governing system in Russia, than trom 
any previous work. It is rich in curious and authentic detail.'*— TAe Leader. 

" In these memoirs, more charming and varied than those of Silvio Pellico, Mr. Herzen 
narrates the most adventurous episodes of his life. Thrown into contact with a succession of 
strange characters— soldiers, police, government Ainctlonaries, high and low— he was enabled 
to obtain a close view of the absolute system. He saw its workings in the secret departments, 
detected its impostures, was vritness to its corruptions, and estimated the morality possible 
under such a despotism. Strict as to facts, but dramatic as a narrator, Mr. Hersen realises with 
more effect than any previous writer, the social and official life of Russia. For this alone his 
volumes would possess a rare and durable interest. But they have other popular claims ; 
they are replete with anecdotes, with picturesque scenes, and curious sketches of life."~ 
Sunday Times. 



TUEKEY: ITS HISTORT AND PROGRESS; FROM 

THE JOURNALS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF SIR JAMES PORTER, 
Fifteen Years Ambassador at Constantinople, continued to the Present Time, 
with a Memoir of Sir James Po&ter, by bis Grandson, SIR GEORGE 
LARPENT, Bart. 2 vols. 8vo., with Illustrations. 30s. bound. 

"These volumes are of an authentic chftracter and enduring interest."— J^Affnoitm. 

"This book forms a very valuable repertory of information in regard to the past and 
present state of Turkey. Altogether the information is completely gievn, and for all pur- 
poses of reference during the continuance of the struggle in the East, the book will be 
valuable." — Examiner, • 

" This highly interesting work consists of two parts. The first volume, after a memoir 
of Sir James Porter, proceeds to give a general description of the Turkish Empire, of Its 
natural and industrial productions, and its commerce, a sketch of its history from the in- 
vasion of Europe to the reign of Sultan Mahmud II., and an account of the religion and 
the dvil institutions of the Turks, and of their manners and customs, chiefly from the 
data supplied by the papers of Sir James Porter. In the second volume we are made ac- 
quainted with Turkey as it is j the religious and civil government of Turkey, its Legislature, 
the state of education In the Empire, its finances, its military and naval strength, and the 
social condition of the Turks, are all in succession brought under review. The work gives a fViUer 
and more life*like picture of the present state ot the Ottoman Empire, than any other work with 
which we are acquainted."»JoA» Bull, 



HURST AND BLACKETt's NEW PUBLICATIONS. 



THE LIFE OF IMLABIE DE MEDIdS, QUEEN 0! 

FRANCE, Consort of Hknkt IY., and Regent undkr Loms HE 
By MISS PARDOE, Author of "Louis XIY, and the Court of Fiance,!! 
the 17th Century/' &c. Second Edition. 3 large vols. 8vo. irith fiae 
Portraits. 



" A fucinatioff book. The history of lacb r woman as the beaQtifnl, iaapolsiTe, 
and affectionate Marie de Hedicia could only be done jiutice to by a female pen, impeiled by 
all the •ympathles of womanhood, bat strengthened by an erndition fay which it it not ia 
erery icate accompanied. In Miss Pardoe the unfortunate Queen has found both these 
reqttisit<>s, and the result has been a biography combining the attrsctiveiiess of romance wid 
the reliableness of history, and which, taking a place midway between the * frescoed gsDena' 
of Thierry, and the ' philosophic watch-tower of Guisot,* has all the pictorial brillisQcy^ 
the one, with much of the reflective speculation of the other.*'— i>at/jf Weujg. 

" A work of high literary and historical merit. Barely have the strange vidssitaiiesci 
romance been more Intimately blended with the facts of real history than in the life of Hau 
de MediciS} nor has the difficult problem of combining with the fidelity of biography the 
graphic power of dramatic delineation been often more successfully solved than bf cte 
talented author of the volumes before us. As a personal narrative. Miss Pardoe's admttaUe 
biography possesses the most absorbing and constantly sustained interest ; as a histoiicii 
record of the events of which it treats, its merit is of no ordinary description."'- 
jQhn Bull, 

MEMOIBS OF THE BARONESS D'OBEREIBCB, 

Illustrative op the Secret History of the Courts or Francs, 
Russia, and Germany. Written by HERSELF, and Edited by Her 
Grandson, the COUNT DE MONTBRISON. 3 vols, post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

The Baroness d'Oberkirch being the intimate friend of the Empress of Rassii, 
wife of Paul I., and the confidential companion of the Duchess of Bourbon, bei 
facilities for obtaining information respecting the most private affairs o( tie 
principal Courts of Europe, render her Memoirs unrivalled as a book of interest- 
ing anecdotes of the royal, noble and other celebrated individuals who flourished 
on the continent during the latter part of the la&t century. Among the roysl per- 
sonages introduced to the reader in this work, are Louis XVI., Marie Antoinette, 
Philip Egalit^, and all the Princes of France then living — Peto* the Great, the 
Empress Catherine, the Emperor Paul, and his sons Constantine and Alezaiider, 
of Russia — Frederick the Great and Prince Henry of Prussia — the Empenr 
Joseph IT. of Austria — Gustavus III, of Sweden — Princess Christina of Saxony 
— Sobieski, and Czartoriski of Poland — and the Princes of Brunswick id 
Wurtemburg. Among the most remarkable persons are the PHnces and 
Princesses de Lamballe, de Ligne and Galitzin — the Dukes and Duchesses de 
Choiseul, de Mazarin, de Boufflers, de la Yalli^re, de Guiche, de Penthidvre, vd 
de Polignac — Cardinal de Rohan, Marshals Biron and d'Harcourt, Count de 
Staremberg, Baroness de Krudener, Madame Geoffrin, Talleyrand, Mirabeau, and 
Necker — with Count Cagliostro, Mesmer, Vestris, and Madame Mara ; and tk 
work also includes such literary celebrities as Voltaire, Condorcet, de la Harpfii 
de Beaumarchais, Rousseau, Lavater, Bemouilli, Raynal, de I'Ep^, Haber, 
Gothe, Wieland, Malesherbes, Marmontel, de Stael and de Genlis ; with sor2« 
singular disclosures respecting those celebrated Englishwomen, Elizabeth Chad- 
leith. Duchess of Kingston, and Lady Craven, Margravine of Auspach. 

"A keen observer, and by position thrown in the high places of the world, tbe 
Baroness d'Oberitircb was the very woman to write Memoirs that would interest fatuR 
generations. We commend these volumes most heartily to every reader. They are > 
perfect magazine of pleasant anecdotes and interesting characteristic things. We i*7 
down these charming volumes with regret. They will entertain the most fastldiois 
oaders, and Instruct the most informed.'*— £aramt*Mer. 
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THE LIFE OF JEANNE D'ALBRET, QUEEN OF 

NAVARRE, from numerous orignal sources, including MS. Documents in 
the Bibliotheque Imperiale and the Archives Espagnoles de Simanqas^ By 
MISS FREER, Author of " The Life of Marguerite D'Angouleme." 2 yols. 
"witli Portrait, 21 s. bound. 

" The Life of Jeanne D'Albret forms almost a necessary sequel to the history of her 
mother. Queen Marguerite D'AngouUme. The maintenance of the controversy between the 
Romish and Reformed Churches, so ably promoted by Marguerite, fell almost by right of 
heritage to Jeanne D'Albret. The career of the latter presents a rare example of signal 
talent, combined with integrity, and a moderation which neither success, nor reverses the 
most grievous, had power to shalce. Her unsparing and active foes were Catherine de 
Medici and Philip II. of Spain. As a wife, a mother, and a sovereign, an eminent rank 
must be assigned to her in the records of good and honourable women, whose virtues have 
benefitted and adorned the world.** 



THE LIFE OF MAEGUEBITE D'ANGOULEME, 

QUEEN OF NAVARRE, SISTER OF FRANCIS I., from numerous Original 
Sources, including the Private Correspondence of Queen Marguerite with 
Francis I. By MISS FREER. 2 vols., with fine Portraits, engraved by 
Heath, 21s. bound. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

**Thia is a very complete and cleverly- written life of the illustrious sister of Francis I., 
and it may be said of her that the varied and interesting stores of French history offer no 
theme more worthy of research and study than the career of this great princess, who ezer- 
clsed so potent an influence over the politics and manners of the age of which she was 
herself the brightest ornament. The published and manuscript documents and letters 
relating to the life of Marguerite of Navarre, and which are indispensable to a correct 
biography of this queen, are widely dispersed. The author has spared no cost or trouble in 
endeavouring to obtain all that were likely to elucidate her character and conduct. She has 
Aimished us with a very interesting and graphic sketch of the singular events and the 
important personages who took part in them during this stormy and remarkable period of 
French and English history."— 06«eroer. 

"This is a very useful and amusing book. It is a good work, very well done. The 
authoress is quite equal in power and grace to Miss Strickland."— Ston^ri. 

*' There are few names more distinguished that that of Marguerite d'AngoulSme in the 
range of female biography, and the writer of this work has done well in taking up a 
subject so copious and attractive. It is altogether an interesting and well-written 
biography." — Literary Oazette. 

** A work of high literary and histdric merit. It is full of absorbing and constantly 
sustained interest. In these volumes will be found not alone an incalculable amount of 
historical information, but a store of reading of a charming and entrancing character, and we 
heartily commend them as deserving general popularity." — Sunday Times, 

"A candidly, careAilly, and spiritedly written production, and no one who peruses it 
with the attention it merits can fail to acquire a complete and accurate knowledge of the 
interestlDg life of the best and most graceful woman who ever filled a conspicuous place in 
the history of mankind."— JIf ormn^ Herald, 



8 HUBST AMD BLACKETT'S NEW PDBUCATIONS. 



HEMOIBS OF JOHN ABEBNEIHT, F JL8. WITH A 

VixwoFHis WuTiNGS, LEcruMMB, AND Chakactxk. By 6B0BGB 
HACILWAIK, F.R.C^ anthor of " Hedidne and Surgery One Inductive 
Sdenoe," fte. Second Sditioo. 2 voIb., pott 8to.» with Portaits, 21t. 



Jolu Abemcthy. Th« votamcs are written In s popular ttykb and will affaid to tbc fenenl 



"TUs is a book wblchoagbtto bemdbf dfcryooe. The praAaaloaal man wfll find 
in it tbc caioer of one of the moat Ulnstrioaa proftoaafs of awttdne of oar oam or of any 
otficr age--the atodent of inteDactoai adcne^ the pragma of a tinly pfoAmnd phOoaopher— 
and aII,the1eaaonaiSMdedbyafOodniaa*lBlilb. AbcKBCtfay*aniaflMNryi8 worthy of a good 
blagfapter, and happily It haa Ibond one.'*— gfandarrf. 

"We hope thcae votamca vUl be pcmaed by aU oar readora. Tliey axe cztreaMly 
intoeaUng, and not only give an aceoont of Aberaethy, wliich cannot fUl to be read with 
benefit, bat they diaeoaa inddcntaliy BMny qocstioaa of medidnc and medical polity. Mr. 
Madlwain ia Ibnd of anacdotea, and haa inaertMl a great nnmberj thia doea not render hia 
woric leaa picaaant reading. We reeoaemend it moat atrangly aa an i n i e i caUu g^ and, at the 
aame time, instnictlTe treatiae.'*— Jfaiieo-Ciirwyieal Sceiew. 



THEUTERATUBE Am) BOHANCE OF NOBTHEBN 

EUROPE ; Gonstitating a complete History of the latentnre of Sweden, 
Denmark, Norway, and Iceland, with copious Specimens of the most cele- 
brated Histories, Romances, and Popular Legends and Tales, old ChiyalioiB 
Ballads, Tragic and Comic Dramas, National Songs, Noyels and Scenes from 
the life of the Present Day. By WILUAM and MART HOWITT. 2 yoIs. 
postSvo. 21s. 

"EngUah icadera have long been indebted to Mr. and Mn. Howltt. They have now 
Increaaed our obligationa by preaenting oa with thia moat charming and valoable work, by 
meana of which the great .minority of the reading pnblic will be, for the fiiat time, made 
acqoalnted with the rich atorea of Intellectaal wealth long garnered in the Hteratore and 
beantiftd romance of Northern Europe. From the flonona Edda, whoae origin ia loot in 
antiquity, down to the novela of Mlaa Bremer and Baroncai Knorring, the proee and poetic 
writinga of Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and leeiand are here introdnced to ua in a manner 
at once Angularly comprehenalve and oondae. It ia no dry enumeration of namea, but the 
▼ery marrow and apirit of the Tariooa wotia Replayed before ua. We hate old ballade and 
fairy talcs, aiwaya faadnatingj we hare acenea fkom playi^ and adectiona from the poeta, 
with moat attractiTe Uographiea of great men. The aonga and ballada are tnmalated with 
ezquiaite poetic beanty/'^Smt. 



BXTLE Am) MISBXTLE OF THE ENGUSH IN 

AMERICA. By the Author of "SAM SLICK." 2 vols. postSvo. 21s. 

" We conceiye thia work to be by far the moat TalnaUe and Important Judge Haliborton 
haa ever written. While teemfaig with intereat, moral and hiatorical, to the general reader, 
it equally conatitutea a philoaophlcal study for the politician and atateaman. It will be found 
to let In a flood of light upon the actual origin, formation, and progreaa of the republic of 
the United Statca.'*— ^ovol and MiUtarf Gtuutte, 



HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY, 



THE J0UIU7ALS AND GOSRESFONDENGE OF 

GENERAL SIR HARRY CALVERT, Babt., G.C.B. and G.C.H., Ad- 
jutant-General or THE FORCES UNDER H.R.H. THE Du&B OF YoRK, 

comprising the Campaigns Iq Flanders and Holland in 1793-94; -with an 
Appendix containing His Plans for the Defence of the Country in case of 
Invasion. Edited by His Sop, SIR HARRY VERNE Y, Bart. 1 yoL royal 
SvCy with large maps, 14s. 

" Both the journala and letters of Capt. Calvert are fall of interest. The letters, In 
particular, are entitled to much praise. Not too long, easy, graceful, not without wit, and 
everywhere marked by good sense and good taste — the series addressed by Capt, Calvert to 
his sister are literary compositions of no common order. With the best means of observing 
the progress of the war, and with his faculties of Judgment exercised and strengthened by 
experience — a quick eye, a placid temper, and a natural aptitude for language rendered 
Capt. Calvert in many respects a model of a military critic. Sir Harry Vemey has per- 
formed his duties of editor very well. The boolc is creditable to all parties concerned in its 
production."-*-J/A«n<8t«m. , 

KBCOLLECnONS OF MY MIUTART UFE. BY 

COLONEL LANDMANN, Late of the Corps of Rotal Engineers, 
Author of " Adventures and Recollections." 2 vols, post 8yo. 21s. 

*'Much as has been written of late years about war and Wellington, we know of nothing 
that contains so striking a picture of the march and the battle as seen by an individual, or so 
close and homely a sketch of the Great Captain in the outset of the European career of Sir 
Arthur Wellesley."— 5p«c*o<or. 

" The deserved popularity with which the previous volumes of Colonel Landmann's 
adventures were received will be increased by the present portion of these interesting and 
amuring records of a long life passed in active and arduous service. The Colonel's 
shrewdness of observation renders his sketches of character highly amusing."— BWtonnta. 

COLONEL LANDMANITS ADVENTUBES AND Re- 
collections. 2 Yols. post 8vo. 2l8. 

** Among the anecdotes in this work will be found notices of King George III., the Dukes 
of Kent, Cumberland, Cambridge, Clarence, and Richmond, the Princess Augusta, General 
Garth, Sir Harry Mildmay, Lord Charles Somerset, Lord Edward Fitzgerald, Lord Heath- 
field, Captain Grosca &c. The volumes abound in interesting matter. The anecdotes are 
one and all amusing." — Observer, 

"These 'Adventures and Recollections* are those of a gentleman whose birth and 
profession gave him fiusilities of access to distinguished society. Colonel Landmann writer 
so agreeably that we have little doubt that his volumes will be acceptable."--ilMen«ttm. 

ADVENTUBES OF THE CONNAUGHT RANGEBS. 

Second Series. By WILLIAM GRATTAN, Eso., late Lieutenant 

CONNAUGHT RaKGERS. 2 YOlS. . 21s. 

" In this second series of the adventures of this famous regiment, the author extends 
his narrative from the first formation of the gallant 88th up to the occupation of Paris. All 
the battles, sieges, and skirmishes, in which the regiment took part, are described. The 
volumes are interwoven with original anecdotes that give a freshness and spirit to the whole. 
The stories, and the sketches of society and manners, with the anecdotes of the celebrities of 
the time, are told in an agreeable and unaffected manner. The work bears all the chsracter- 
istics of a soldier's straightforward and entertaining narrative*"— iSundery Timei, 
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PAINTING AND CELEBRATED FAINTEBS, AN- 

CIENT and MODERN ; including Historical and Critical Notices of the 
Schools of Italy, Spain, Fhmce, Germany, and the Netherlands. Edited by 
LADY JERVIS. 2 vols, post 8to. 218. 

** This book it designed to give to the general public a popular knowledge of the History 
of Painting and the character* of Palntera, with especial reference to the most promiaeBt 
among those of their works which are to 1>e seen in English galleries. It is pleasantly written 
with the intention of senrlng a useful purpose. It succeeds in its design, and will be of resl 
use to the multitude of picture seers. As a piece of agreeable reading also, it is unex- 
ceptionable.'*— Examiner. 

" This useful and well-arranged compendium will be found of value to the amateor, asd 
pleading as well as instructive to the general reader ; and, to give it still further praise, the 
collector will find abundance of most useful information, and many an artist will rise from 
the perusal of the work with a much clearer idea of his art than he had before. "We snm up 
its merits by recommending It as an acceptable handbook to the principal galleries, and a 
trustworthy guide to a knowledge of the celebrated paintings in England, and that this 
information Is valuable and much required by many thousands is a well-proven tacL**— 
Sunday Times. 

" In turning over Lady Jervis's pages, we are astonished at the amount of knowledge 
she has acquired. We can testify to the accuracy of her statements, and to the judiciousness 
of her remarks. The work will deserve to take rank with those of Waagen and Passavsat. 
To the art-student*s attention It is In every respect to be commended.** — Messenger, 

" It is not overstating the merits of the work to describe it as the most complete, and, tt 
the same time, one of the most trustworthy guides to a knowledge of the celebrated palntiDgs 
in England that has hitherto been published.*'— OAseroer. 



CLASSIC AND HISTORIC PORTRAITS. BY JAMES 

BRUCE. 2 vols, post 8vo. 2l8. 

This work comprises Biographies of the following Classic and Historic Per- 
sonages : — Sappho, ^sop, Pythagoras, Aspasia, Milto, Agesilaus, Socrates, Plato, 
Alcibiades, Helen of Troy, Alexander the Great, Demetrius Poliorcetes, Sdpio 
Africanus, Sylla, Cleopatra, Julius Caesar, Augustus, Tiherius, Germanicas, 
Caligula, Lollia Paulina, Caesonia, Boadicea, Agrippina, Poppasa, Otho, Commodos, 
Caracalla, Heliogabalus, Zenobia, Julian the Apostate, Eudocia, Theodora, 
Charlemagne, Abelard and Heloise, Elizabeth of Hungary, Dante, Rohert Brace, 
Ignez de Castro, Agnes Sorrel, Jane Shore, Lucrezia Borgia, Anne Bullen, Dians 
of Poitiers, Catherine de Medicis, Queen Elizabeth, Mary Queen of Scots, 
Cervantes, Sir Kenelm Digby, John Sobieski, Anne of Austria, Ninon deTEnclos, 
Mile, de Montpensier, the Duchess of Orleans, Madame de Maintenon, Catherine 
of Russia, and Madame de Stael. 

" A book which has many merits, most of all, that of a fresh and unhacknied sobjject. 
The volumes are the result of a good deal of reading, and have besides an original spirit aud 
flavour about them, which have pleased us much. Mr. Bruce is often eloquent, often 
humorous, and has a proper appreciation of the wit and sarcasm belonging in abundance to 
his theme. The variety and amount of infurmation scattered through his volumes entitle 
them to be geaerally read, and to be received on all hands with merited favour.** — Esaminer. 

** We find in these piquant volumes the liberal outpourings of a ripe scholarship, the 
results of wide and various reading, given in a style and manner at once pleasant and picta- 
resque.*' — Athenamm, 
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MIMTAEY LIFE IN ALGERIA. BY THE COUNT P. 

DE CASTELLANE. 2 vols, post 8vo. 2l8. 

" We commend thia book aa really worth perusal. The volumes make us familiarly 
acquainted with the nature of Algerian experience. St. Arnaud, Canrubert, Changamier, 
Cavaignac, Lamorici^re, are brought prominently before the reader." — Eraminer. 

'* These volumes will be read with extraordinary Interest. The vivid manner in which 
the author narrates his adventures, and the number of personal anecdotes that he tells, 
engage the reader's attention in an extraordinary manner." — Sunday Timet. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN ENGLISH SOLDIER IN 

THE UNITED STATES' ARMY. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 
" The novelty characterising these interesting volumes is likely to secure them many 
readers. In the first place, an account of the internal organization, the manners and customs 
of the United States' Federal Army, is in itself a novelty, and a still greater novelty is to 
have this account rendered by a man who had served in the English before joining the 
American army, and who can give his report after having every opportunity of comparison. 
The author went through the Mexican campaign with General Scott, and his volumes 
yontain much descriptive matter concerning battles, sieges, and marches on Mexican 
territory, besides their sketches of the normal chronic condition of the United States' soldier 
in time of peace."— jDot/y New8, 

CANADA AS IT WAS, IS, AND MAY BE. BY THE 

late LIEUTENANT-COLONEL SIR R. BONNYCASTLE. With an Account 
of Recent Transactions, by SIR J. £. ALEXANDER, K.L.S., &c. 2 vols., 
post 8vo. with maps, &c., 21s. 

" These volumes offer to the British public a clear and trustworthy statement of the 
aflbirs of Canada, and the effects of the immense public works in progress and completed ; 
with sketches of locality and scenery, amusing anecdotes of personal observation, and gene- 
rally every information which may be of use to the traveller or settler, and the military and 
political reader.— Jlfe«sen^er. 

ATLANTIC AND TRANSATLANTIC SKETCHES. BY 

CAPTAIN MACKINNON, R.N. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s, 

" Captain Mackinhon's sketches of America are of a striking character and permanent 
value. His volumes convey a just impression of the United States, a fair and candid view of 
their society and institutions, so well written and so entertainftig that the effect of their 
perusal on the public here must be considerable. They are light, animated, and lively, full 
of racy sketches, pictures of life, anecdotes of society, visits to remarkable men and famous 
places, sporting episodes, &c., very original and interesting."— Sufufa^ Times. 

SPAIN AS IT IS. BT 6. A. HOSEINS, ESQ. 

2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

" To the tourist this work will prove invaluable. It Is the most complete and interesting 
portraiture of Spain that has ever come under our notice." — John Bull, 

mSTORT OF CORFU; AND OF THE REPUBLIC 

OP THE IONIAN ISLANDS. By LIEUT. H. J. W. JERVIS, Royal 
Artillery. . 1 vol. post 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

" Written with great care and research, and including probably all the particulars of 
aof moment in the history of Corfu.**— J^A^iMSum. 
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THE MOSLEM Ain) THE GHBISTIAir;0B9 ADYEN- 

TUBBS IN THE EAST. By SABTK PASHA. Bevised with originil 
Notei, by COLONEL LACH SZTRMA, Editor of '* Bxvxi.atioiis or 
SiBBKiA." 3 Tola, poit 8to. 31i. 6d. 

" Sadyk PMha, the author of this work, te • Pole of noble birth. Ke b now oomnmder 
of the Torklsh Coeeacke, a oorpa organieed by himaelf . The ToliiiiieA on Che Moalciii and 
the Chrlftian, partly fkct and partly fiction, written by him, and tramdated by CoIoDd 
Styrma, dliplay very well the literary spirit of the aoldicr. They are ftill of the'advcBtmei 
and emottona that belong to lore and war} they treat of the praoent time, tiiey introdaee 
many exiating people, and tiave the Dannblan prindpalltiea for acene of action. Here are 
aourcea of popularity which the book fUrly daima. Aa a tranalation« it ia ezceUcnt.— 



HOME LIFE IN BUSSIA. REVISED BY OOL. LACH 

SZTBMA, Editor of " Bbyblations OF SiBSRiA.'* 2 toU. post 8^. 2l8. 

"Thia work glras a very intereeting and graphic account of the mannera and coatoms of 
the Buailan people. The moit Intereating and amusing parts of the work will be found to be 
those interior scenes in the houses of the wealthy and middle classes of Russia upon which 
we liaTO but scanty information, altlu>ugh they are some of the most striking and tnithfiil 
indications of the progress and ciyiUsatlon of a country. Aa such we recommend tbem to the 
atudy of our readers."— Oteeroer. 

"A curious, extraordinary, and very entertaining memoir is contained in theae Tolumes, 
and at the present crisis cannot but command an eager perusal. The spedal recommenda- 
tion of the work to us is the novel view and clear insight it aflSords Englishmen of the real 
character of the Russians. Their sayings and doings, and the machinery of their aodety* are 
all laid unsparingly bare.**— Swufay Times. 

*' So little is known in this country of the internal condition of Russia, or the atate of 
society in that enormous empire, that the contents of these volumes will naturally be perused 
with great curiosity. The volumes abound in lively dialogue, and are enlivened by aattrical 
and humorous touches, and the manners and customs of the Indlvidnals composing what li 
called the middle rank in Russia are graphically described."— Jforniii^ Berald. 



REVELATIONS OF SIBERIA. BT A BANISHED 

LADY. Edited by COLONEL LACH SZYRMA. Third and cheaper 
Edition. 2 vols, post 8yo. 168. 

" A thoroughly good book. It cannot be read by too many people."— i>u;Arciis*a House- 
hold Words. 

** The authoress of these volumes was a lady of quality, who, having incurred the 
displeasure of the Russian Government for a political offence, was exiled to Sitierla. The 
place of her exile was Beresov, the most northern part of this northern penal settlement ; and 
in it she spent about two years, not unprofitably, as the reader will find by her intereating 
work, containing a lively and graphic picture of the country, the people, their manners and 
customs, &c. The book gives a most important and valuable insight into the econoosy of 
what has been hitherto the terra incognita of Russian despotism."— 2>«7jf Newt. 

'* Since the publication of the famous romance the ' Exiles of Siberia,* we have had 
no account of these desolate lands more attractive than the present work."— 6lo6e» 
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SPOBTING ADVENTUEES IN THE NEW WOULD; 

OR, DAYS AND NIGHTS OF MOOSE HUNTING IN THE PINE 
FORESTS OF ACADIA. By CAMPBELL HARDY, Royal Artillery. 
2 vols, post 8yo. vrith illustrations, 21b. 

** Fall of splTit-itiiTisg adTentare and nseAil Information.'*— DmVy Nem, 

** Thla book is replete with interest. The adTentores, which are striking and romantic. 
are most graphically described.**— £ejr« Life, 

"Tosportsmen, naturalists, and lovers of nature In her more romantic moods, these 
Tolumes will prove unusually attractive, positively fascinating, indeed— so varied, novel, and 
exciting are the adventures and scenes they describe.**— 5«n. 

"A spirited record of sporting adventures, very entertaining and well worthy theatten- 
tioo of all sportsmen who desire some fresher field than Europe can aflford them. The 
forests of Nova Scotia abound in moose, cariboo* bears, wolves, partridge, snipe and wild 
duek, while the rivers are teeming with salmon and other fish, so that Lieutenant Hardy's 
aport was of the best kind, and in the details which he has given us there Is much to 
interest and amuse. He is a thorough sportsman, patient, skilful, and active, and i«lates 
his adventures with the gusto of a man who enjoys the life.*'— 2%0 Preu, 



A SKETCHER'S TOUR ROUND THE WORLD. BT 

ROBERT ELWES, Esa. Second Edition, 1 yoL royal 8vo., with '21 
Coloured Illustrations from Original Designs by the Author. 21s. elegantly 
bound, gilt edges. 

NAERATIVE OF A JOUENEY ROUND THE WORLD, 

Comprising A Winter Passage across the Andes to Chili, with a 
Visit to the Gold Regions of California and Australia, the South 
Sea Islands, Java, &c. By F. GERSTAECKER. 3 yoIs. post 8yo. 
31s. 6d. 



" starting Arom Bremen for California, the author of this Narrative proceeded to Rio, 
and thence to Buenos Ayresj where he exchanged the wild seas for the yet wilder Pampas, 
and made his way on horseback to Valparaiso across the Cordilleras— a winter passage fiill of 
difficulty and danger. From Valparaiso he sailed to California, and visited San Francisco, 
Sacramento, and the mining districts generally. Thence he steered his course to the South 
Sea Islands, resting at Honolulu, Tahiti, and other gems of the sea in that quarter, and from 
thelnce to Sydney, marching through the Murray Valley, and inspecting the Adelaide district. 
From Australia he dashed onward to Java, riding through the interior, and taking a general 
survey of Batavia, with a glance at Japan and the Japanese. An active, intelligent, observant 
man, the notes he made of his adventures are taXL of variety and interest. His descriptions of 
places and persons are lively, and his remarks on natural productions and the phenomena of 
eartH, sea, and sky are always sensible, and made with a view to practical results. Those 
portions of the Narrative which refer to California and Australia are replete with vivid 
sketches j and indeed the whole work abounds with living ^nd picturesque descriptions of 
men, manners, and localities."-^Gto6«. 
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THE WABASH; OB, ADVENTUBES OF AN EWfr 

USH GENTLEMAN'S FAMILY IN THE INTERIOR OF AMERICA 
By J. R. BESTE, Esa. 2 vols, post 8vo. 2l8. 
** Mr. Bette't book It Interesting. In literary merit it is abore the majority of books of 
travel. It deserves consultaUon from all who may wish to receive a candid, aeoaible, and 
flUr account of the author's ezperience."-~ilMe>urom. 

** Mr. Bests Is one of the most Instructive and Interesting of American travellers. lo 
his sensible snd entertaining narrative, which we hope will become as popular as it d eserta 
to be, we find a picture of the country and the people more familiar and more graphic than 
any which we have met with elsewhere." — Post. 

AUSTBAUA AS mS: ITS SETTLEMENTS, FABMS, 

AND GOLD FIELDS. By F. LANCELOT, Esa., Minbrai^ogicai. Sue- 
YETOR IN THE AUSTRALIAN CoLONiEs. Second Edition, revised. 2 vois. 
post 8vo. 21 8. 
" This is an unadorned account of the actual condition In which these colonies are found, 
by a professions! surveyor and mineralogist, who goes over the ground with a careful glance 
and a remarkable apUlude for seising on the practical portions of the subject. On the 
climate, the vegetation, and the agricultural resources of the country, he is copious in the 
extreme, and to the intending emigrant an invaluable instructor. As may be expected from 
a scientific hand, the subject of gold digging undergoes a thorough manipulation. Hr. 
Lancelot dwells with minuteness on the several indications, stratifications, varieties of soil, 
and methods of working, experience has pointed out, and offers a perfect manual of the new 
craft to the adventurous settler. Nor has he neglected to provide him with information as to 
the sea voyage, and all its accessories, the commodities most in request at the antipodes, and 
s general view of social wants, family management, &c., such as a shrewd and observant 
counsellor, aided by old resident authorities, can afford. As a guide to the auriferous regions, 
as well as the pastoral solitudes of Australia, the work is unsurpassed.** — Globe, 

A LADTS VISIT TO THE GOLD DIGGINGS OF 

AUSTRALIA. By MRS. CLACY. 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 

" The most pithy and entertaining of all the books that have been written on the gold 
diggings."— Li/weiry Gazette. 

*'Mrs. Clacy*s book will be read with considerable interest, and not without profit. 
Her statements and advice will be most usefhl among her own sex."— ilMmcrum. 

" Mrs. Clacy tells her story well. Her book is the most graphic account of the diggings 
and the gold country in general that is to be had."— Dai/y^euw. 

LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF AUSTBALIAN LIFE. 

By MRS. CLACY. Author of " A Lady's Visit to the Gold Diggings." 
2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

" In these volumes Mrs. Clacy has presented life in Australia in all its varied aspects. 
An intimate acquaintance with the country, and with the circumstances in which settlers and 
emigrants find themselves, has enabled the writer to impart to her narrative a character of 
truthfulness and life-like animation, which renders them no less instructive than charming. 
The book is throughout exceedingly attractive."— Jo/kn Bull. 

'* While affording amusement to the general reader, these 'Lights and Shadolrs of 
Australian Life,* are full of useful hints to intending emigrants, and will convey to friends at 
home acceptable information as to the country where so many now have friends or relatives.'* 
^Literary Gazette. 
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MY TRAVELS; OR, AN UNSENTIMENTAL JOUR- 
NEY THROUGH FRANCE, SWITZERLAND, AND ITALY. By 
CAPTAIN CHAMIER. 3 vols, post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
*' This work will be sure to obtain general perusal — as an intelligent, an interesting, and 

above all, an honest production, by a deservedly popular writer.*' — Observer, 

TRAVELS IN EUEOPEAN TURKEY: THROUGH 

Bosnia, Sbrvia, Bulgaria, Macedonia, Roumelia, Albania, and 
Epibus ; WITH A Visit to Greece and the Ionian Isles, and a Home- 
ward Tour through Hungary and the Sclavonian Provinces of 
Austria on the Lower Danube. By EDMUND SPENCER, Esa. 
Author of ** Travels in Circassia,*' etc. Second and Cheaper Edition, in 
2 vols. 8vo., with Illustrations, and a valuable Map of European Turkey 
from the most recent Charts in the possession of the Austrian a,nd Turkish 
Governments, revised by the Author, 18s. 

** These important volumes describe some of those countries to which public attention 
is now more particularly directed : Turkey, Greece, Hungary, and Austria. The author has 
given us a most interesting picture of the Turkish Empire, its weaknesses, and the embar- 
rassments f^om which it is now suffering, its financial difficulties, the discontent of its 
Christian, and the turbulence of a great portion of its Mohammedan subjects. We cordially 
recommend Mr. Spencer's valuable and Interesting volumes to the attention of the reader."— 
U. S. Magaxine, 

A TOUR OF INQUIRY THROUGH FRANCE AND 

ITALY, Illustrating their Present Social, Political, and Religious 
Condition. By EDMUND SPENCER, Esa., Author of "Travels in 
European Turkey," " Circassia," &c. 2 vols, post 8vo. 2 Is. 

'* Mr. Spencer has travelled through France and Italy, with the eyes and feelings of a 
Protestant philosopher. His volumes contain much valuable matter, many judicious remarks, 
and a great deal of useful information.*' — Morning Vhronicie, 

ARCTIC MISCELLANIES, A SOUVENIR OF THE 

LATE POLAR SEARCH. By the OFFICERS and SEAMEN of the 
EXPEDITION. Dedicated by permission to the Lords of the 
Admiralty. Second Edition. 1 vol., with numerous Illustrations. 
lOs. 6d. 

" This volume is not the least interesting or instructive among the records of the late 
expedition in search of Sir John Franklin, commanded by Captain Austin. The most 
valuable portions of the book are those which relate to the scientific and practical observations 
made in the course of the expedition, and the descriptions of scenery and incidents of arctic 
travel. From the variety of the materials, and the novelty of the scenes and incidents to 
which they refer, no less than the interest which attaches to all that relates to the probable 
safety of Sir John Franklin and his companions, the Arctic Miscellanies forms a very 
readable book, and one that redounds to the honour of the national character.*'— 2%« Timet' 
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FOBEST LIFE IN CEYLON. BT W. KNIGHTON, SLA., 

formerly Secrxtabt to tbs Cetlon Branch Rotal Asiatic Societt. 
Second Editioo, 2 toIb. post 8to. 218. 

" A Tery clerer and uiiaiing book, by one who hu lived aa a planter and ionmalSst many 
yaara !n Ceylon. The work ia flUed with intereating accoonta of the sporta, reaonrcea, pn»- 
docUona, acenery, and traditlona of the laland. The aporting adventorea are narrated in a 
▼ery apirited manner.'*— S^ontfortf. 

'* We have not met with a mora dellghtfhl book tat along time paat**— Lif. Gwr. 

*' We haTe no recollection of a more intereating or inatructlve work on Ceylon and the 
Cingaleae than that which Mr. Knighton haa Juat given to the world. It displays a great deal of 
acnteoeaa and sagacity in Ita obaerratlon of men and mannera» and containa a mat deal of 
uaeftU Information on topica, historical, political, and commercial, and haa the chann of a 
floent and graphic style.**— Jformn^ PoMt* 



TBOFICAL SKETCHES; OR, BEMINISCENGES OF 

AN INDIAN JOURNALIST. BY W. KNIGHTON, M.A., Author of 
'< Forest Life in Ceylon.*' 2 vols, post 8yo. 2l8. 

" When Mr. Knighton's pleasant volumea on Ceylon were pubHsbed, we &e«ly gsve hia 
publication the praise which it appears to have well deserved, since another edition haa been, 
oalledfor. Amongst the writersoftheday,weknowof none who are more felicitous in hitting off 
with an amusing accuracy, the charactera he has met with, and his descriptive powos are Unu 
rate, 'take hia Sketches up and open where you will, he touches upon topica of varied 
nature — now political, anon hlatorical or commercial, interspersed with tr^ts of aodety and 
manners, every page teeming with information, combined with lively detail. Hia atyle, indeed, 
is eminently attractive. There ia no weariness comes over the reader with Mr. Knighton's 
work before him—all is vivacity. The Tropical Sketches contains the result of the antb4>r*s 
experience in the Kast in various capacities, but he is chiefly at home when he enters upon 
the narrative of his mission as a journalist. His revelations of his labours in an educational 
capacity, are highly amusing, and there is an added charm to the volumes that the impresa 
^ of fidelity la stamped on every page. In short. Tropical ^^ketehet maybe set down aa the work 
of a man of education and refinement, gifted with a keen obaervation for all that ia paaaing 
around him } auch a publication cannot fidl in being both amuaing and inatmctive,"— ^iMMby 
Times. 



FIVE YEAES IN THE WEST INDIES. BT CHARLES 

W. DAY, Esa. 2 yols. post 8vo. 2l8. 
*' It would be unjust to deny the vigour, brilliancy and varied interest of this work, the 
abundant stores of anecdote andincident, and the copious detail of local habits andpeculiaritiea 
in each island visited in 8ucce8Bion.'*--6tode. 



TRAVELS IN INDIA AND KASHMIR. BY BARON 

SCHONBERG. 2 vols, post 8yo. 2l8. 

*' This account of a Journey through India and Kashmir will be read with conaiderable 
interest. Whatever came In his way worthy of record the author committed to writing, and 
the result is an entertaining and instructive miscellany of information on the country, its 
climate, its natural production, its history and antiquities, and the character, the reli^on 
•nd the social condition of ita inhabitants."— Joftn £»//. 
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THE WAin)ERER IN AKABIA. BY G. T. LOWTH, 

Estt. 2 vols, post 8to. mth.Illustrations. 

EIGHTEEN 7EABS ON THE GOLD COAST OF 

AFRICA ; includino an Accoukt of the Nativb Tribes, akd their 
INTERCOURSE WITH EUROPEANS. By BRODIE CRUICKSHANK, Member 
or THE Legislative Council, Cape Coast Castle. 2 vols, post 8yo. 
21s. 

*' TUB it one of the most intereating works that ever yet came into onr hands. It 
possesses the charm of introducing us to habits and manners of the human family of which 
before we had no conception. Mrs. Beecher Stowe's work has, indeed, made us all familiar 
with the degr^ of iptelligence and the disposition of the transplanted Afdcan ; but it has 
been reserved to Mr. Cruickshank to exhibit the children of Ham in their original state, and 
to prove, as his work proves to demonstration, that, by the extension of a knowledge of the 
Oospel, and by that only can the African be brought within the pale of civilization. We 
anxiously desire to direct public attention to a work so valuable. An incidental episode in 
the work is an affecting narrative of the death of the gifted Letitia Elisabeth Landon (L. £. L.) 
written a few months after her marriage with Governor Maclean."— 5tofu2anf. 

EIGHT TEABS IN PALESTINE, STBIA, AND ASIA 

MINOR. By F. A. NEALE, Eso., Late Attached to the Consular 
Service in Syria. Second Edition, 2 vols, with Illustrations, 21s. 

" a very agreeable book. Mr. Neale is evidently quite familiar with the East, and writes 
in a lively, shrewd, and good-humoured manner. A great deal of information is to be found 
-in his pages."— ilM«fun»m. 

KHARTOUM AND THE NILES. BT GEOBGE MELLT, 

Esa. Second Edition. 2 vols, with Maps and Illustrations, 21s. 

** Mr. Melly is of the same school of travel as the author ^f ' EOthen.' His book 
altogether is very agreeable, confprising, besides the description of Khartoum, many in. 
telUgent illustrations of the relations now subsisting between the Governments of the Sultan 
and the Pacha, and exceedingly graphic sketches of Cairo, the Pyramids, the Plain of Thebes, 
the Cataracts, &c,"— Examiner. 



TRAVELS IN BOLIVIA; WITH A TOUR ACROSS 

THE PAMPAS TO BUENOS AYRES. BY L. HUGH DE BONNELI, of 
Her Britannic Majesty's Legation. 2 vols, post 8yo. 2U. 

** Mr. BonellPs official position gave him great opportunities of observation, of which 
he has freely availed himself, and he has furnished us with a very Interesting and amusing 
book of travels respecting a country whose political and commercial importance is becoming 
every day more obvious.*'— OAseroer. 



THE ANSTREEH AND ISMAELEEH: A VISIT TO 

THE SECRET SECTS OF NORTHERN SYRIA, with a View to the 
Establishment or Schools. BY THE REV. S. LYDE, M. A., Late 
Chaplain at Betrout. 1 vol. lOs. 6d. 
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SAM SUCK'S NEW WORK, NATUBE AND HUMAN 

NATURE. 2 vols, post Svo. 24s. 

" Since Sam Sllck't 'Ant work he has written nothing ao fresh, ncy, and gnunndy 
humoroQt as this. Every Hue of it tells some way or other j instractiTely^ satirical Hy, 
Jocosely, or wittily. Admiration at Sam's mature talenU, and laughter at his droll yanu. 
constantly alternate, as with unhalting avidity we peruse these last ▼olumes of l&ia. Tl&eT 
consist of 25 Chapters, each containing a tale, a sketch, or an adventure. In every one of 
theoia the Clockmaker proves himself the fastest time UUer a-going/* — O&semer. 



SAM SUCK'S WISE SAWS AND MODEBN 

INSTANCES ; or, What he Said, Did, or Inybntbd. Second EditioiL 
2 Yols. post 8vo. 2 Is. 

" We do not fear to predict that these delightflil volumes will be the moat popular, as 
beyond doubt, they are the best, of all Judge Haliburton*s admirable worlcs. The ' Wise 
Saws and Modem Instances' evince powers of Imagination and expression far beyond what 
even his former publications could lead any one to ascribe to the author. We have, it is true 
long been familiar with his quaint humour and racy narrative, but the volumes before us 
take a loftier range, and are so rich in Ain and good sense, that to offer an extract as s 
sample would be an Injustice to author and reader. It is one of the pleasantest books we 
ever read, and we earnestly recommend it.** — Standard. 

" Let Sam Slick go a mackarel fishing, or to court in England— let him venture alone 
among a tribe of the sauciest siugle women that ever banded themselves together in electric 
chiUn to turn tables or to mystify man — our hero always manages to come off with flying 
colours— to beat every craftsman In the cunning of his own calling — to get at the heart of 
every maid's and matron^s secret. The book before us will be read and laughed over. Its 
quaint and racy dialect will please some readers— its abundance of yams will amuse odiers. 
There is something in the volumes to suit readers of every humour.'*— il^Ae««ttm. 

" The humour of Sam Slick is inexhaustible. He is ever and everywhere a welcome 
visitor ; smiles greet his approach, and wit and wisdom hang upon his tongue. The present 
is altogether a most edifying production, remarkable alike for its racy humour, its sound 
philosophy, the felicity of its illustrations, and the delicacy of Its satire. We promise our 
readers a great treat from tlie perasal of these * Wise Saws and Modern Instances,' which 
contain a world of practical wisdom, and a treasury of the richest fun."— 3fomtn; Post. 



THE AMERICANS AT HOME; OR, BYEWAYS, 

BACKWOODS, AND PRAIRIES. Edited by the Author of "SAM 
SLICK.'' 3 vols, post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

" In the picturesque delineation of character, and the felicitous portraiture of national 
features, no writer of the present day equals Judge Haliburton. ' The Americans at Home * 
will not be less popular than any of his previous works."— Pos^. 



TRAITS OF AMERICAN HUMOUR. EDITED BY 

the Author of " SAM SLICK." 3 vols, post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

" No man has done more than the faceUous Judge Haliburton, through the month of 
the inimitable ' Sam,' to make the old parent country recognise and appreciate her qaeer 
transatlantic progeny. His present collection of comic stories and laughable traiU is a 
budget of fun full of rich specimens of American humour." — OU»be. 
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THE DRAMATIC WORKS OF MARY RUSSELL 

MITFORD. Author of " Our Village," " Atherton," &c. 2 vols, post 8vo. 
"with Portrait of the Author and other Illustrations. 21s. 

" We recommend Miss Mitford's dramas heartily to all by whom they are unknown. A 
more graceful addition could not be made to any collection of dramatic works.**— Blackwood. 

'* Miss Mitford has collected into one chaplet the laurels gathered in her prime of author- 
ship, and she has given it to the world with a graceful and loving letter of reminiscence and 
benediction. Laid by the side of the volume of dramatic works of Joanna BaiUie, these 
▼olumes suffer no disparagement. This is high praise, and it is well deserved."— JM«n«um. 

'* Miss Mitford's plays and dramatic scenes form viery delightful reading.'*— JS«amt'n0r. 

'* The high reputation which Miss Mitford has acquired as a dramatist will insure a 
hearty welcome to this collected edition of her dramatic works."— JoAn Bull, 

THE MONARCHS OF THE MAIN; OR, ADVEN- 

TURES OF THE BUCCANEERS. By GEORGE W. THORNBURY, 
Escu 3 vols, post 8vo» 

'* An unwritten page of the world's history is not to be met with every day. The author 
of these volumes has discovered one, and has supplied the deficiency. The deeds of alter- 
nate violence and heroism of the wild adventurers, who soon after the discovery of America, 
started forth in search of plunder, and sometimes of territorial conquest— now sweeping the 
main with their piratical vessels— now surprising and sacking some rich and flourishing 
town — now fortifying themselves in some strong island- hold, where they could bid defiance 
to a world in arms against them— form the subject of a narrative rich in variety of incident, 
and replete with striking exhibitions of life and character. To the lover of maritime ad- 
venture, these pages offer a fund of infinite amusement, doubly attractive from the novelty 
of the theme."— JoAn Bull, 

DARIEN; OR, THE MERCHANT PRINCE. BY EUOT 

WARBURTON. Second Edition. 3 vols, post 8vo. 

'*The scheme for the colonization of Darien by Scotchmen, and the opening of a com- 
munication between the East and West across the Isthmus of Panama, furnishes the founda- 
tion of this story, which is in all respects worthy of the high reputation which the author of 
the ' Crescent and the Cross' had already made for himself. The early history of the * Merchant 
Prince* introduces the reader to the condition of Spain under the Inquisition ; the portraitures 
of Scottish life which occupy a prominent place in the narrative, are full of spirit } the scenes 
in America exhibit the state of the natives of the New World at that period ; the daring deeds 
of the Buccaneers supply a most romantic element in the story ; and an additional interest 
is InAised into it by the Introduction of the various celebrated characters of the period, such 
as Law, the French financier, and Paterson, the founder of the Bank of England. All these 
varied ingredients are treated with that brilliancy of style and powerful descriptive talent, by 
which the pen of Eliot Warburton was so eminently distinguished."— JoAn BulL 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A MISSIONARY. BY 

THE REV. J. p. FLETCHER. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

** We conscientiously recommend this book, as well for its amusing character as for 
the spirit it displays of earnest piety.**— Standard. 

SCENES FROM SCRIPTURE. BY THE REV. G. 

CROLY,LL.D. 10s. 6d. 

"Eminent in every mode of literature. Dr. Croly stands, in our Judgment, first among 
the living poets of Great Britain— the only man of our day entitled by his power to venture 
within the sacred circle of religious poets." — Standard. 

*'An admirable addition to the library of religioua famUiei.*'— JoAn Bull, 
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FAMHiY BOMANGE; OB, DOMESTIC ANNALS OF 

THB ARISTOCRACY. BY SIR BERNARD BURKE, ULgTBR King of 
Arms. 2 voIb. post 8to. 2 Is. 

Among the many other mteresting legends and romantic liunily histories com- 
prised in these volnmes, will he found the following : — The wonderful narrative 
(rf Maria Stella, Lady Newhorqugh, who claimed on such strong CTidence to be 
a Princess of the House of Orleans, and disputed the identity of Louis Philippe — 
The story of the humble marriage of the beautiful Countess of Strathmore, and 
the sufferings and fate of her only child — The Leaders of Fashion, from Gramont 
to D'Orsay — The rise of the celebrated Baron Ward, now Prime Minister at 
Parma — ^The curious claim to the Earldom of Crawford — ^The Strange Vicissitudes 
of our Great Families, replete with the most romantic details — ^The story of the 
Kirkpatricks of Closebum (the ancestors of the French Empress), and the re- 
markable tradition associated with them — The Legend of the Lambtons — The 
▼erification in our own time of the fiunous prediction as to the Earls of Mar — 
Lady Ogilvy's escape — ^The Beresford and Wynyard ghost stories correctly told — 
&c &c 

" it were Impoislble to praise too highly as a work of uniueinent these two most in-, 
terettiiig ToloiDee, whether we ehoald here regard to its excellent plan or iU not less ex- 
oellent execution. The yolnmes sre jost whst ought to be found on every drawing-room table. 
Here you hare nearly fifty captiTatIng romances with the pith of all their interest preserved 
in nndiminlghed poignancy, and any one nay be read in half an hour. It is not the least of 
thdr merits that the romances are founded on fkct— or what, at least, has been handed down 
for truth by long tradition— and the romance of reality far exceeds the romance of fiction. 
Each story is told in the clear, unaflteted style with which the author's former works 
have made the public familiar, while they afford evidence of the value, even to a work of 
amusement, of that historical and genealogical learning that may Justly be expected of the 
author of ' The Peerage.' **^Standard. 

" The very reading for sea-tlde or flrv-alde hi our hours of idleness.*'— ifMeiMnim. 



THE BOMANCE OF THE FOEIJM; OR, NABRA- 

TIVES, SCENES, AND ANECDOTES FROM COURTS OF JUSTICE. 
SECOND SERIES. BY PETER BURKE, Escu, of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. 2 toIs. post 8yo. 21s. 

PRINCIPAL CONTENTS :— Lord Crichton's Revenge— The Great Douglas 
Canse— Lord and Lady Kinnaird— Marie Delorme and Her Husband— The 
Spectral Treasure— Murders in Inns of Court— Matthieson the Forger— Trials 
that estabUsbed' the Illegality of Slavery— The Lover Highwayman— The 
Accusing Spirit — The Attorney-General of the Reign of Terror — Eccentric 
Occurrences in the Law — ^Adventuresses of Pretended Rank — The Courier of 
Lyons — General Sarrazin's Bigamy — The Elstree Murder — Count Bocarm^ and 
his wife— Professor Webster, &c. 

** We have no hesitation in recommending this, as one of the most Interesting works 
that have been Utely given to the pvMie,**^Moming Chnmiele, 

'* The favour with which the first series of this publication was received, has indueed 
Mr. Burke to extend his researches, which he has done with great judgment.* The inddenta 
forming the subject of the second series are as extraordinary in every respect, as those which 
obtained so high a meed of celebrity for the first. Some of the tales could scarcely be believed 
to be founded in fact, or to be records of events that have startled the world, were there not 
the incontestable evidence which Mr. Burke has established to prove that they have 
actually happened."— JUsMen^er. 
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BY MRS. TROLLOPE. 



OEBTBUDE; 

Or, family pride. 3 roll. 

** A wonderfully interesting and original 
novel."— If eraW. 

•• Brilliant and full of incident."— I>a«7y 
News. 

** The publication of this work will add 
to Mrs. Trollope's high reputation as a 
novelist."— Po»^ 

IiIFE AND ADVENTT7EES 
OF A CLEVER WOliAN. 

•• The * Clever Woman ' is of the same 
class with the < Vicar of Wr«xhill/ and 
' Widow Barnaby.* No person can fail to 
be amused by it."— CW/tc. 



UNCLE WALTER* 

dvols. 

"• Uncle Walter' is an exceedingly en- 
tertaining novel. It assures Mrs. Trollope 
more than ever in her position as one of 
the ablest fiction writers of the day."— 
Morning Post, 

THE TOUNO HEIRESS. 

3 vols. 

" The knowledge of the world which 
Mrs. Trollope possesses in so eminent a 
degree is strongly exhibited in the pages 
of this noveL**— Oft»er»er. 



BY MRS. GORE. 



JKAXKGSi OR, THE HARD- 
SHIPS OF AN HEIRESS. 

3 vols. 

"The most lively and entertaining 
novel Mrs. Gore has yet written." — 
Literary Gazette. 

**Mrs. Gore has not produced a more 
clever, sparkling and amusing novel than 
• Mammon.- " — Critic, 

" In the novel of ' Mammon,' the style 
of Mrs. Gore is as buoyant, rapid, and 
pointed as usuaL*' — Spectator, 



THE DEAN'S DAUGHTER. 

3 vols. 

"One of the best of Mrs. Gore's 
stories. The volumes are strewed with 
smart and sparkling epigram." — Chronicle, 

PROGRESS & PREJUDICE. 

3 vols. 

*' This entertaining and clever novel 
is not to be analysed, but to be praised, 
and that emphatically."— £«amtn«r. 



BY THE AUTHOR OF MARGARET MAITLAND. 
LILLIESLEAF. 



Bkino the Conclvdino Sxriks op 
"Passaob in the live op Mas. Mak- 

OARET MaITLANO." 3 VOls. 

KAaSALEN HEFBUSN; 

A iTORT OF TBB SCOTTISB REFORMATION. 

3 vols. 

** < Magdalen Hepburn will sustain the 
reputation which the author of * Margaret 
Msitland' has acquired. It is a well 
prepared and carefully executed picture 
of the society and state of manners in 
Scotland at the dawn of the Beforma- 
tion. John Knox is successAilly drawn." 
•^Aihenaum, 

*'* Magdalen Hepburn ' is a story of the 
Scottish Reformation, with John Knox 
prominently introduced among the dra. 
matia personee. The book is thoroughly 
etOoyable."— JE7«amtner. 

"A delightful book."— Scotonan. 

"Aa admirable tale."— JoAn Bull, 



HARR7 MUIR. 

Second Edition. 3 vols. 
"We prefer * Harry Muir' to most of 
the Scottish novels that have appeared 
since Gait's domestic stories. This new 
tale, by the author of 'Margaret Malt- 
land,' is a real picture of the weakness of 
man's nature and the depths of woman's 
kindness. The narrative, to repeat our 
praise, is not one to be entered on or 
parted Anm without our regard for its 
writer being increased."— J/AetMeum. 

" In this work the brilliant pro- 
mise afforded by * Margaret Maitland' 
has been fully realised, and now there 
can be no question that, for graphic pic- 
tures of Scottish life, the author is en- 
titled to be ranked second to none among 
modern writers of fiction."— Ca/. JIfer. 

ADAM GRAEME, 

OF MOSSGRAY. 3 vols. 

"A story awakening genuine emotions 
of interest and delight by its admirable 
pictures of Scottish life and scenery."— 
Post, 
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BACHEL 0RA7. 

„„ By Julia KArAWAoa, Author of 
"Nathauk," "Woman in Faancs," &e. 
1 vol. 

LADY WILLOUGHBY; 

Or, the double MARRIAGE. 
By Mri. La Tovchb. 8 vols. 

THE HOUSE OF ELMOBE; 

A FAMILY H If TORT. .H VOlS. 

MILLICENT; 

Or, THE TRIALS OF LIFE. 
By the Author of "Thb Curatk op 

OVBRT0N.»» S voU. 
"Th!» novel is one of the most beautl- 
Aally-written aod powerfully.conceived 
works that has ever come under our no- 
tice. It is full of incident and romantic 
interest. We can honestly say that we do 
not think a more delightful novel has 
appeared for very many years, and we 
most unhesitatingly recommend it to all 
who can appreciate a work remarkable 
for its truthful delineation of human 
virtues and failings."— Hera/d. 

PERCY BLAKE; 

Or, the YOUNG RIFLEMAN. 
By Capt. Rafter. 3 vols. 

*'A highly entertaining story, which 
presents a graphic picture of military life 
in all its varied aspects."— JoAn Sutl. 

" A capital novel, of the ' Charles 
O'Malley ' school, full of dashing adven- 
ture, with scenes of real history cleverly 
introduced in the narrative." — Literary 
Oazette. 

THE WIFE'S TRIALS. 

3 vols. 

"* The Wife's Trials' deserves to be a 
successful novel, for it is one of the most 
spirited and amusing we have read for a 
long time. The interest is sustained with- 
out flagging to the very last page."— 
Atheneeum. 

PHILIP COURTENAY. 

By Lord William Lennox. 3 vols. 

*' This novel ranks among the good a ad 
entertaining books of its km^,*'— Ex- 
aminer, 

**A lively and entertaining novel.*' — 
Literary Gazette. 

THE SECRET MARRIAGE. 

Or, CONTRASTS IN LIFE. 
By Miss Fannv Williams. 3 vols. 

"A deeply interesting and charming 
novel, in which varied character, extra, 
ordinary incident, passionate ardour, 
female constancy, and man's ingratitude, 
are developed with great artistic skill."— 
Chromcle. 



EUSTACE COITYERS. 

By Jamba Hannat, Aathor of 

"SlNOLKTON FONTKMOT.'* SvolS. 

" Eostace Conyers * Is a fresh, genuine, 
healthy buok; beyond comparison Mr. 
Hannay's Rblest, wisest, and matunst 
work. Tlie present fascination and last- 
ing charm of the book will be found ia 
lU gallery of living, vigorous, and subtle 
portraits . "—vl/A«ii4rt<m. 

*' * Eustace Conyers ' is a capital navil 
story, with stirring adventures and well- 
drawn characters. It Is much the best 
book Mr. Hannay has yet written."— £i/^ 
Twry Gazette. 

THE HEIRESS OF 
HAUGHTON. 

By the Author of " Emilia. Wtkdham," 

&c. 3 vols. 

"A story of surpassing interest."— Jo/fai 

*' There is enough in Mrs. Marsh's nev 
novel to justify the fame she has gained ss 
one of the mostoriginai and pathetic writers 
of fiction in modern days. In eloquence and 
sentiment the work may vie with her best 
tales."— TAe i*res». 

DISPIiAT. 

By the Hon. Mrs. Mabrrlt. 3 vols. 

"This tale is a most attractive one, 
with the great merit of highly.finished 
social portraiture. It is one of the most 
exquisite specimens of its class we have 
ever met with."— TAe Pren. 

THE NEXT DOOR 
NEIGHBOURS. 

By Mas. Gascoionb. Author of *< Tkmf- 
tation, &c. 3 vols. 

"Passion, pathos, and humour are 
happily combined in this interesting 
story."— Po«^ 

" The author has successfully por- 
trayed the manners of the day in one of 
the best novels that have lately appeared." 
—Herald. 

THE JEALOUS WIPE. 

By Miss Pari>os. 3 vols. 

"We place this tale in the highest rank 
of deeply instructive as well as absorb* 
ingly interesting fictions."— JoAn Bull. 

" A tale of great power. As an author 
of fiction. Miss Pardoe has never done 
anything better than this yxork.**— Globe. 

CONEESSIOKS 
OF AN ETONIAN. 

By the Hon. C. Rowcroft. 3 vols. 

THE PEIESrS NIECE. 

By the Author of " Lionbl Dbbrhurst." 
3 vols. 
"This brilliant novel combines, in a 
high degree, the most varied sources of 
interest."— CArontc/e. 
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COKSTAKCE HEBBEST. 

By Geraldink Jkwsbust. 
Author of ** Marian Withkrs," &c. 3 v. 

*' A powerfal, highly interesting narra- 
tive."— Kme». 

** ' Constance Herbert " is a poem in its 
beanty and its lofty purpose } a romance 
in its variety and fascination. The tale, 
as a tale, is deeply interesting, full of 
quiet pathos, and a calm and beautiful 
morality. It will be read with rare plea- 
sure and remembered with healthful inte- 
rest.*'— il/Aen«um. 

OAEXEIGH MASCOTT. 

By L. HowK. 
Dedicated to Professor Aytoun. 2 vols. 

"A very clever romance. The style 
throughout is fluent and forcible." — Post. 

HERBERT LAE!E. 

By the Author of* Annb Dysart." 3 v. 

**A cleverly written tale from the pen 
of the talented author of * Anne Dysart.* 
While administering largely" to the enter- 
tainment of the reader, the Author has 
added to a well-earned reputation." — John 
Bull. 

THE YOUNG HUSBAND. 

By Mrs. Grey. Author of ** The Gam- 
bler's Wife," &c. Svols. 

"In this fascinating novel Mrs. Grey 
has surpassed her former productions, 
talented and powerful as they were." — 
Jokn Bull. 

THE CURATE OF OVERTON. 

3 vols. 

"A powerfully written story, the cha- 
racters and incidents of which are por- 
trayed with great skill."— JoAn Bull. 

VIVIA. 

By Mrs. J. E. Daleymplb. 
Dedicated to Sir E. Bulwer Lytton. 2 vols. 

"An excellent novel. Mrs. Dalrymple 
paints society in its true colours. We 
congratulate her upon a production 
which displays such high purpose, 
wrought out with so much ability." — Post. 



MATHEW PAXTON. 

Edited by the Author of ** John Dray- 

TON," " AlLIBFORO," &C. 3 VOlS. 

" ' Mathew Paxton * bears a strong 
generic resemblance to those clever stories 
* John Drayton ' and * Aiiieford,' and 
awakens in the perusal a kindred gratlfi- 
cation."— Po«*. 



REGINALD LTLE. 

By Miss Paedob. 3 v. 

" An excellent novel, contiUning a great 
variety of well- drawn characters, and 
keeping up the interest of the reader to 
the last page." — Atlas. 

FLORENCE, 
THE BEAUTIFUL. 

By A. Baillib Cochranb, Esq. 2 v. 

THE ROSES. 

By the Author of " The Flirt." 3 v. 

"'The Roses ' displays, with the polish 
always attending a later work, aU the 
talent which appeared in 'The Flirt,' and 
* The Manoeuvring Mother.* " — Standard. 

MARY SEAHAM. 

By Mrs. Grby. 3 vols. 

" Equal to any former novel by its 
AVLthor.'*—Athenaum. 

AUBREY. 

By the Author of "Emilia Wyndram." 

"This novel is worthy of the author's 
reputation." — Literary Gazette, 

AIUEFORD. 

By the Author of •• John Drayton." 3 v. 

"'Ailieford' is the biography of the 
clever writer of 'John Drayton.' It is a 
deeply interesting t&le."— Britannia. 

A PHYSICIAN'S TALE. 

3 vols. 

CREWE RISE. 

By John C. Jeaffreson. 3 vols. 

EDWARD WILLOUGHBY. 

By the Author of " Thb Discipline of 
Life." 3 vols. 

THE SECRET HISTORY 
OF A HOUSEHOLD. 

By the Author of 
"Alice Wbntworth." 3 vols. 

ALICE WENTWORTH. 

S vols. 

"This novel reminds us of the tales by 
Lady Scott, which had power and pathos 
enough to get a hearing and keep a place, 
even though Lister, Ward, and Bulwer 
were all in the field, with their manly 
experiences of modern life and society." — 
Athentsum, 



